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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Macazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, and 1882. Those wishing to complete their 
“ta wul please send in their orders witho ut de- 

ay. dt is Messrs. Harrer & Broruers’ enten- 
tion in future to keep the back numbers for three 
years only. | 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
-AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


Published January 16, contains the concluding chapter of “ Florio 
and Florella,” by Mrs. W. J. Hays; Chapter XVII. of “* Nan,” by 
Mrs. Lucy C. Littte; Part I. of * The Merry Adventures of Rob- 
in Hood,” by Howarp Pie; and a short story, entitled “ Wrecked 
on an Iceberg,” by Witiiam P. Lacey. 

There is an article of exceptional interest by Mrs. S. B. HERRICK, 
entitled “ Plants caught Napping,” and under the title of “ The 
Troublesome Burghers’” Grorce Cary EaGieston gives a thrilling 
account of Van ARTEVELDE’S famous defense of Ghent. 

This number is made pictorially beautiful by a fine wood-engrav- 
ing entitled “* Jack, the Butcher's Dog,” by W. M. Cary, “ Pussy’s 
First Sleigh-Ride,” a full-page drawing by H. P. Suare, and a num- 
ber of humorous illustrations to well-known rhymes from “ Mother 
Goose.” The articles by Mus. Herrick and Howarp are 
lustrated by a number of sketches contributed by the authors. 

Harprr’s YounG Per Year $1 50 
Harprkr’s WEEKLY 4 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY and 

Harper's Youna Propte 

A specimen copy of Harper’s YounG Propie will be sent on re- 
ceipt of a three-cent stamp. | 
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MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S SERIAL STORY. 


A correspondent inquires what has become 6f Mr. CLark Rvs- 
SELL’s serial story, “A Sea Queen,” which was advertised to begin 
in Harper’s WEEKLY at the commencement of the present year. 
The facts are these: We had made a positive engagement with Mr. 
Russeit’s London publishers to begin the story at the time specified, 
simultaneously with an English journal ; but, after our announce- 
ment had been published, an arrangement was made, without notice 
to us, for its commencement as a serial in England in November 
last. As we were unable at that late date to alter our own arrange- 
ments, and as the conductorssof the English journal refused to post, 
pone the publication of the story, we were compelled to relinquish it. 


‘THE-FIRST STEP. 


HE year just ended completea a half-century since 
the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, in Eng- 
land, and a paper by Professor DicEy in the Fort- 
nightly Review for January recalls the tone and the 
words of the opposition to that wise and timely mea- 
sure. Professor DICEY’s paper may be read with 
great profit by the opponents of the reform bill which 
has just passed Congress. The Duke of Wellington; 
Lord ELpon, Mr. CROKER, and other Tories saw in an 
increase of the number of voters only a war upon 
property, the overthrow of the government, and the 
ruin of the nation. Reform was stigmatized as im- 
practicable, visionary, and needless. The existing 
system was defended as a natural development, and 
so fitting and excellent that it could not be touched 
without fatal injury. The Whigs retorted that they 
also shared the apprehension for the fate of the coun- 
try, but that the real ground of fear lay in a dogged 


persistence in abuses and wrongs against which the | 


best opinion of England earnestly protested. In one 
of his famous speeches in support of the bill MacAULAY 
said that he favored it not only because it would im- 
prove English institutions, but because it tended to 
preserve them. The opposition to the civil service 
reform bill in this country has been inexpressibly 
feeble in comparison with that in England to the bill 
of 1832. There has been a great deal of silly talk 
about an aristocracy of office-holders, and fraud, and 
sham, and sentimentality, and party advantage, and 
personalaims. Mr. Eaton, who went to Wash- 
ington at the request of the New York Association to 
aid the passage of the bill by his familiarity with the 
bill itself and with the general subject, has been ac- 
cused of lobbying a bill creating an office for his own 
advantage. It would be hard to find a lower depth of 
twaddle. Such talk is the mere mouthing of futile 
hostility. ig | 

The friends of reform, however, will not forget that 
the bill merely begins the work, and that the same 
spirit of hostility will dog every step of the movement. 
The operation of the bill will be watched, and in every 
detail it will be maliciously misrepresented. Every 
untoward event in the service will be attributed to the 
reform system; every defaulter and incompetent of- 
ficer or employé will be cited as a pupil of the new 
school of reform. Whatever goes wrong will be in 
consequence of reform; whatever goes right, in spite 
of it. This isan old form of demagogism, but it need 
deceive no one, The bill which has passed Congress 


is the beginning of a system, the efficiency of which, 
as in all such enterprises, must depend largely upon 


experience. 


| by authority of President Hayes were adopted in the 
New York Custom-house and Post-office have been 
singularly successful in their results, because they 
have been administered by intelligent men who hon- 
estly believed in them, and meant to carry them out in 
their own spirit. This success in the two greatest of- 
fices of their kind in the country was one of the most 
powerful arguments for the reform bill. The practi- 
cability of the system was already established beyond 
cavil. The sneerers at visionary statesmanship were 
silenced, as Sir BoYLE RocHE would have said, before 
they opened their mouths. The proposition of the 
bill was simply to apply to a few other offices what 
has been proved to be so effective in these two, and to 
extend the system further, only under the direction of 
the President. The bill, of course, neither increases 
nor diminishes the powers of the President which are 
defined in the Constitution. Butit gives him the law- 
fully declared moral support of Congress, and it is a 
declaration that members of Congress, who have been 
the chief obstructors of reform, will no longer obstruct. 
The action of Congress at once disposes of the objec- 
tion, which has hitherto paralyzed the progress of 
practical reform, that in promoting it the President 
was recreant to his party, and undertaking, what the 
country did not demand. 

We repeat that the new bill is but a first step toward 
a complete and exhaustive measure of reform. It is, 
as we have said, a beginning. There are, in round 
numbers, about 100,000 persons who may be called in 
a general sense officers of the government. Of these 
only 10,000 are subjected to the provisions of the bill. 
It applies, after a delay of six months for proper clas- 
sification, to the clerkships in all the departments at 
Washington, and to custom-houses and post-offices in 
which fifty or more clerks are employed. There are 
not more than thirty such offices in the country. The 
operation of the bill at the outset is thus limited that 
the system may be easily and completely under the 
control and survey of the Commission, and that every 
advantage may be taken of the results of actual trial 
There must be a board of examiners 
for every department in Washington, and at each of 
the offices in the Union to which the bill at once ap- 
plies. This will make a total of about thirty-five 
boards, which will be under the superintendence of 
the Commission. The initiation and the extension 
of the system will depend entirely upon the Presi- 
dent. The bill simply authorizes him, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint the Commission and to 
remove its members at pleasure. The Commission 
will draft rules, which will be valid only with the Pre- 
sident’s approval. When adopted, they will be oblig- 
atory upon all officers concerned, and after the lapse 
of six months from the,passage of the bill no officer or 
clerk included in the rules approved by the President 
can be lawfully appointed except in accordance with 
their provisions, until the law is repealed or the rules 
are changed. Ina word, the bill assumes, as all such 
bills must assume, the good faith of those who enforce 
it. A President hostile to the bill could appoint a 
hostile Commission, which could frustrate its purpose. 
But they could not do this without drawing upon 
themselves the wrath of the country. Such hostility 


surprising, after his frank declarations upon the sub- 
ject, and no future President will be anxious to court 
public indignation by renouncing a reform which will 
have justified itself wherever it shall have been fairly 
tried, as it has already justified itself in the New York 
Post-office and Custom-house. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION. 


THE question of the Presidential succession, which 
Mr. Hoar has brought up in the Senate, was one of 
those that engaged the attention of Congress soon ¥ 
er the inauguration of the government. It was cén- 
sidered in the House of Representatives in the First 


» Congress, in January, 1791, and the first officer of the 


United States who was proposed as the proper successor 
to the President and Vice-President in case of disabil- 
ity was the Secretary of State. This is also the sug- 
gestion of Senator Hoar. It was at once said, how- 
ever, that the vacancy contemplated would not hap- 
pen once in a hundred years. Mr. BuRKE, of South 
Carolina, indeed, said that a gentleman skilled in the 
doctrine of chances had informed him that the con- 
tingency would not happen. more than once in eight 
hundred and forty years. But still it was a contin- 
gency, and besides the Secretary of State there were 
proposed the Chief Justice, the President of the Sen- 
ate, and the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. MADISON 
favored the designation of the Secretary of State, and 
it was observed that the friends of Mr. JEFFERSON all 
took thesame view. But the reasons of the preference 
were, nevertheless, wholly impersonal, and in March, 
1792, the present law was passed, designating the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
for the succession, and providing for an election to 
fill the vacancy. 

The defect of this arrangement is that the govern- 
ment may be left without a head. This is not a mere- 
ly illusory chance, for after the death of President 
GARFIELD there was a long time during which the 


the men to whom it is intrusted. | ‘The rules which | 


| death of Vice-President ARTHUR, who succeeded to 


upon the part of President ARTHUR would be very 


the functions of the Presidency, would have deprived 
the country of a Chief Executive, as there wasthen no 
Speaker of the House nor President pro tem. of the 
Senate. The Constitution prescribes that.in case of 
inability of both the President and Vice-President 
Congress may declare by law the officer who shall 
discharge the Chief Executive functions. This is a 
general discretion to be exercised with just regard to 
the character of the office and the necessities of the 
situation. The guiding principle should be that the 
officer designated be one whose succession would as- 
sure the country that the general policy which it had 
approved in the election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would be carried out. None of the officers who 
were first named for the succession, or who are sug- 
gested now, are elected by the people. The Chief 
Justice, the Secretaries, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House are all either appointed 
by the Executive or elected by a branch of the Legis- 
lature. In respect of popular election, therefore, they 
are all alike, But the Chief Justice is appointed by 
the Constitution to preside when the President is tried 
under impeachment. It can not be supposed, there- 
fore, that the Constitution could have contemplated 
him as an alternative President. The President of 
the Senate would still be the Senator of a State, and 
as such could vote upon his own nominations. The 
Speaker of the House might be opposed to the views | 
and policy of the President. \ 

For these and similar reasons the better selection 
would be that of the cabinet in order, and for the 
reason that the President properly calls to the cabinet 


leading and conspicuous representatives of the views 


with which he is identified, and which the country by 
electing him has approved. This has been the rule, 
and if there have been exceptions, the tendency of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Hoar would be to diminish the 
exceptions, because every member of the cabinet would 
be a possible President. The question of the succes- 
sion ought to be settled without delay, and the plan 
of Senator Hoar is the simplest and most reasonable 
that has been proposed. The bill reported by Mr. 
Hoar passed the Senate by a vote of 40 to 13—a very 
significant majority; and the question of ordering an 
election was settled by a provision that the acting 
President under the law shall immediately call a spe- 
cial session of Congress, if Congress be not sitting at 
the time of his accession to the office, and it will then 
be for Congress to decide whether to order an election. 
The-law designating the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House as acting President is re- 
pealed. But the bill should be aménded in the House 
by a definite provision as to election. The necessary 
excitement of the situation contemplated by the bill 
should not be increased by a debate upon an election. 


GENERAL FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 


WHATEVER may be the final decision of Congress 
in the case of General F1Tz-JOHN PORTER, there is no 
doubt that the long debate has deeply affected public 
opinion, and favorably to General PorRTER. To this 
impression his own attitude has largely contributed. 
In the midst of the war, twenty years ago, he was 
practically convicted by a military court of treason, 
and of the most odious form, for no crime can be more 
detestable than that of the general who betrays his 
country upon the field which he might have saved. 
If General PORTER was really guilty, he deserved to 
be ranked with BENEDICT ARNOLD. His life was 
spared, but the infamy of the conviction remained 
for him and his children and his name. But he has 
not submitted to the disgrace. Instead of seeking to 
bury it and himself in obscurity and neglect, he has 
steadily and boldly chaHenged a re-opening of the 
whole case, when a confirmation of the judgment 
would have beendamning. Asserting his innocence, 
he has appealed to fresh evidence only accessible after 
the war, and invited the closest scrutiny from admin- 
istrations that could not be prejudiced in his favor. 

President GRANT, persuaded of his guilt, would not 
authorize a revision of the case. But President HaykEs 
summoned a board of inquiry. General PorTER glad- 
ly confronted the risk of a deliberate confirmation in 
peace of the judgment recorded amid the hot passions 
of war, and after the most exhaustive and minute 
scrutiny by. men of the purest patriotism and impar- 
tiality, the verdict was reversed, and the immense in- 
justice to General PORTER was declared. Ex-Presi- 
dent GRANT, carefully restudying the case, acknow- 
ledged the propriety of the decision, and nothing in 
his career is nobler than his frank declaration of his 
error, and the manly urgency with which he hassought 
to procure the righting of what he believes to be a great 
wrong. The mass of evidence in the case is enormous. 
Few persons have read it. Still fewer have the know- 
ledge and experience which are essential to an author- 
itative opinion upon it. It will not be disputed that 
General GRANT. is as capable a judge of the case as 
can be found, and his opinion and its reasons, stated 
briefly and ‘strongly in a recent paper in the North 
American Review, have naturally and properly great- 
ly impressed the country. 

General LoGaN, with unquestionable sincerity and 
skill, has presented in the Senate the counter-argu- 
ment. But in the midst of the conflict of testimony 
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and assertion much that is emphasized as conclusive 
of guilt is to many minds really conclusive of inno- 
cence, and it is certain that any one who reads the 
evidence and the arguments must be amazed at the 
stigma which has been cast upon General PORTER. 
That there was a MCCLELLAN or West Point “‘ ring” 
in the army is very probable, and that General Por- 
TER and many other officers may have had and may 
have even expressed an unfavorable opinion of Gen- 
eral PoPE is quite possible. But this is very far from 
a deliberate disobedience and neglect upon the field 
which was the betrayal of the country, and the per- 
sonal dishonor and degradation 6f the treacherous 
officer. It is disgraceful that the question of justice 


to General PoRTER should occasion any form of party © 


contest, and restoration to rank and pay is a consider- 
ation entirely subordinate to the correction of an im- 
mense injustice. The question for(Congress is simple. 
Was Fitz-JOHN PORTER unjustly convicted? If he 
was, the disgrace of twenty years, the prime of his 
life, can never be made up to him, and what restora- 
tion is still possible an honest and just people will not 


begrudge. 


A THRIFTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER. 
GENERAL, 


. WE called attention last summer to the singular circum- 
stances of an advertisement announcing the connection of 
Mr. FRANK HATTON, the First Assistant Postmaster-Gener- 
al, with a Western newspaper for which postmasters were 
requested to act as‘agents. This advertisement was print- 
ed in the official Postal Guide, and whatever its intention, 

it had presumably the effect of persuading postmasters 
whose terms were about expiring that the chances of re- 
appointment would not be diminished by zeal in procuring 
subscriptions for the paper in which the First Assistant 
Postmaster-General was interested. 

Another incident of the same kind has just been re- 
ported. Every Republican member of Congress recently 
found upon his desk a package of lithographed letters, 
with a request from First Assistant Postmaster-General 
HaTToN that the members would sign them and return 
them to him. These letters were addressed to the post- 
masters in the districts of the various members, requesting 
them to secure subscriptions to a Washington newspaper 
which has recently passed under the control of First As- 
sistant Postmaster-General HaTTon. The letters, which 
were provided with the heading of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would thus have appeared to be a spontaneous 
request from the member of Congress to the local post- 


master, whom he practically appoints, to tout for the news- | 


paper of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, who could 
remove him. This is at least a thrifty proceeding. But if 
the facts are as reported from Washington, including a 
copy of the letter, it is a proceeding into which the Presi- 
dent might well inquire. 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 


THE conduct of Mayor Epson has already justified the 
Citizens’ movement of last autumn. His first serious duty 
was the nomination of several important officers, and his 
discharge of that duty has been universally censured. Ev- 
ery leading journal in the city, of every shade of politics, 
ou the morning that the nominations were announced, 
united in condemning the Mayor's action. One of the jour- 
nals which supported his election most strenuously said 
that he had been tried and failed, and that he had commit- 
ted political suicide before his term was a fortnight old. 

The journals agreed in the view that the Mayor had 
shown himself to be the mere agent of those who bargained 
for his nomination. But this was urged last autumn as the 
reason for not supporting a nomination so made. When a 
wholly inexperienced man like Mr. EDSON accepts @ nomi- 
nation to the Mayoralty of New York under the present 
chatter, a nomination which is the result of a trade between 
notorivus political managers, it may be safely assumed that 
he-will become their passive instrument unless his charac- 
ter and ambition are such as to lead him to invite a stormy 
conflict by defying them and aiming at an independent ad- 

‘ministration for the public benefit. 

This was what Mr. CAMPBELL would certainly have aim- 
ed at, and it was precisely what there was no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Epson would undertake. He may have dis- 
appointed those who voted for him, but he has not disap- 
pointed those who, for no personal reasons, opposed his 
election. Mr. CAMPBELL had proved his ability, his cour- 
age, and his independence in the management of municipal 
affairs, and the circumstances of his nomination pledged 
him to the course that he preferred and that his supporters 
desired. The lesson will not be lost. A radically reform- 


ing pope is almost as impossible as a truly independent 


mayor nominated by the bargain of political factions. If 
the government of the city is ever to become what the best 
citizens of all parties wish it to be, the best citizens of all 
parties must unite in electing it. 


NAVAL OFFICER BURT. 


THE Philadelphia Press suggests that Naval Officer Burt 
of this port would be a singularly efficient member of the 
Civil Service Commission contemplated by the reform bill. 
Of that there can be no question. , Mr. BurRT is one of the 
most sincere, intelligent, and able friends of the reformed 
‘system. The success of that system at the Custom-house 
has been one of the most powerful arguments for the PEN- 
DLETON bill, and that success is Iprgely due to Mr. Burt. 
He has been most efficiently aided’ by the Board of Exam- 
iners, but his clear comprehension of the subject was of the 
greatest service in establishing the system. Undoubtedly 
his knowledge of the practical details of the public service 
and his long experience would make his services upon the 
Commission of very great value. : 

But they would be of as much if not of higher value in the 
position that he holds. It is in a few great offices, of which 


abyss, and that General BUTLER is the best man of all to 


the New York Custom-house is the chief, that the system is 
to be first applied, and it is indispensable that it should be 
intrusted at the outset to officers in the service who have 
both the convictions and the practical knowledge and effi- 
ciency of Mr. Burt. It is from the skepticism, indifference, 
and secret hostility of persons in office that the new sys- 
tem will have most to fear, and the more friends it has in 
the service, the more honestly and satisfactorily it will be 
enforced. 

It would be very much easier to select a fitting member 
of the Commission than to replace Mr. Burt as Naval Offi- 
cer; and if he should be replaced by any merely political 
or factional successor, his nomination for the Commission 
would be less an earnest of the good faith of the Executive 
than the appointment of such a successor would be evidence 
of unchanged attachment to the old system. 


WILLIAM A. SEAVER. 


Mr. WILLIAM A. SEAVER, one of our associates in the 
WEEKLY, died very suddenly a few days since of pneumonia. 
He was a singularly genial companion, and the friend of 
many distinguished persons, who highly valued his social 
talent and sympathy. In other days he had been the ed- 
itor of a daily paper, and had taken his part in political con- 
tests. But of late years he had cultivated altogether the 
interests and relations which unite instead of alienating, 
and when discussion became warm, his tongue was silent. 
Mr. SEAVER was a man of pleasant literary tastes; which he 
indulged with the aid of an excellent library, and by cor- 
respondence with noted authors. He was a man of ready 
humor, observant and affable, and his sudden death will be 
sincerely regretted. 


EX-SENATOR MORRILL. 


Lot M. MORRILL, whose name was very familiar as that 
of a late Senator from Maine, has just died at the age of 
seventy. Mr. MORRILL had been nearly thirty years in 
public life as a member of the State Legislature, as Gov- 
ernor, as Senator, as Secretary of the Treasury, and finally. 
as Collector of Portland. He was formerly a Democrat, 
but he left the Democratic party because of its pro-slavery 
tendencies, and he has been a steadfast Republican ever 
since. During the war Mr. MORRILL well represented the 
sturdy patriotism of his State, and his views of reconstruc- 
tion and of finance were those of the soundest Republican- 
ism. His native shrewdness and his busivess talent made 
him a most serviceable member of the Senate, and bis name 
belongs to that group of Maine men eminent durivg the 
stormy years of twenty years ago, and which. includes 
FESSENDEN, WASHBURN, HAMLIN, aud BLAINE. 


A DANGEROUS ABYSS. 


On the 8th of January a feast in commemoration of Gen- 
eral JACKSON took place in Boston, at which the Democrat- 


ic politicians preseut nominated General BUTLER for the 


Presidency. As a serious spectacle nothing could well be 
droller than that of ex-Governor SPRAGUE, of Rhode Island, 
announcing that the country is drifting toward a dangerous 


bring it into a safe haven. Mr. JONAS FRENCH, who seems 
to be a kind of prophet of BUTLER, so to speak, declared, 
with the cheap clap-trap which is so familiar upon such oc- 
casions, that “ General JACKSON never forgot what he owed 
to the people, and that General BUTLER never will.” Did 
General WASHINGTON ever forget what he owed to the peo- 
ple? Certainly the people will never forget what they 
owe to General WASHINGTON. Nor, indeed, will they forget 
what they owed to General BUTLER at New Orleans. But 
it will hardly help him tv obtain the votes that he espe- 
cially, desires. 

The General himself glorified JACKSON, and said that he 
adopted his maxim, not, indeed, that to the victor belong 
the spoils, but that the government belonged to its friends. 
But who and where is the extraordinary person who says 
that it belongs to its enemies? General BUTLER has not 
the pluck of Senator Marcy. That gentleman did not 
wince in justifying the maxim of the New York politicians 
that to the victors belong the spoils of their enemy. As 
this is what General BUTLER means, it is a pity that he did 
not have the courage to say it. | 

The only reason recorded iu the reports of the speeches 
that was offered for the nomination of General BUTLER to 
the Presidency is that suggested by ex-Governor SPRAGUE, 
that we are drifting toward a dangerous abyss. That 
would indeed be the conviction of many others besides ex- 
Governor SPRAGUE if it were supposed that the country 
were drifting toward the Presidency of General BUTLER. — 


PERSONAL. 


Tue most notable piece of furniture in General Grant’s house, 
No. 3 East Sixty-sixth Street, is a carved oaken cabinet in the 
library on the first floor, which contains a variety of presents re- 
ceived by the illustrious soldier during the last twenty years. One 
of its shelves is laden with gold-headed canes, suitably inscribed ; 
another, with little caskets inclosing the freedom of several Euro- 
pean cities; a third, with curious meerschaum pipes and other 
knickknacks. So liable has the General been to give to a guest 
some souvenir from his collection that Mrs. Grant recently locked 
the cabinet and hid the key. 

—The London Atheneum believes that of all the thinkers who 
have appeared in America, the late Henry James “ may perhaps 
be described as the most mystical,” and that “the impersonality 
which he worshipped gradually gained expression in his face and 
manner, not, indeed, without adding a certain charm.” . 

—Mr. Lesuix Srepuen, being about to edit a new biographical 
dictionary, has been asked whether anything in the way of “lit- 
erary style” is to be admitted into the work. He replies: “ If 
style means superfluous ornament, I say, emphatically, No. But 
style, and even high literary ability, is required for lucid and con- 
densed narrative, and of. such style I shall be anxious to get as 
much as I can.” | ce 

—tThe Chinese Minister at Washington is said to own silk and 
satin clothes worth one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

—Governor BensaMin F. Butier’s wearing of a full-dress suit 
at noonday on the occasion of his inauguration is warmly defend- 
ed by a Massachusetts editor, who declares that the General “ fol- 
lowed the custom of his predecessors in being inaugurated in a 


swallow-tail,” and that “full dress is the proper apparel for all 


high public occasions and duties”—for instance, Wensrer 
“always appeared in the Senate of the United States” so arrayed, 
and it is still customary for “lawyers of the old school” to argue 
before the Massachusetts Supreme Court in full dress. 


—In his recently published Autobiography, the late Sir Arcni- | 


BALD ALISON expresses with much freedom his opinions concerning 
some of the persons he had met. He dislikes Dr. Cuatmenrs for 
his republican sentiments, Lord Byron for his-wretched conceit, 
the historian Hatiam for his superfluity of conversation, Lord 
Hoveuron for his post-prandial rhetoric, the Duke of Argyll for 
his self-confidence. Macautay seems to have bored him, and 
GLaDSTONE was a “most dangerous person to be intrusted with 
practical topics.” Dickens made a fatal mistake in painting the 
manners and foibles of middle and low life. ‘“ We are unhappily 
too familiar with them; if you wish to see them, you have only to 
go into the second-class of a railway train, or the cabin of a steam- 
boat.” Sir ARcHIBaLD, who prides himself in having moved in 
“ respectably descended” society, laments the lack of female beau- 
ty in “elevated circles.” When about forty he was earning ten 


thousand dollars a year as sheriff of Lanarkshire and man of let- | 


ters. He died at seventy-five, with a poor opinion of the critics. 
—Justice F. wrote to the Illinois State Bar As- 
sociation: “It is to the State Bar Associations we must look for 
such control over the social relations and professional intercourse 
of the members of the bar as their increasing numbers render ne- 
cessary; for only by the united sense of the profession, as ex- 
pressed by these societies, can any practical restraint be exercised 
over the black sheep that get into our flock, as into all others.” 
—Count Cavour’s letters are being. collected and published in 
Italy in three volumes. In several of them the statesman expresses 
his admiration for Sir Ropert Pexx, upon whose character he en- 
deavored to form his own. Many of them are written to ladies, 
and are said to present the Count in a “very.charming aspeet.””” 


—Professor Tynpa.t is lecturing at the Royal Institution, Lon- 


don, on “ Light and the Eye.” 

—The artists and special correspondents of the late war in 
Egypt have been feasted by the Savage Club of London. 

—A country ball and a children’s dance were given by Lady 
Brassky during the holidays, previous to her departure from Eng- 


“land for a cruise in her yacht, the Sunbeam, in the Mediterranean. 


—Lord Rosrsery has been exciting the admiration of Scotch- 
men in the neighborhood of Edinburgh by “ driving in a very smart 
sleigh” —to quote from an English journal. 

—Some persons who live near Tintern Abbey are angry because 
the Midland Railway Company proposes to build a new line through 
the “steep woods and lofty cliffs and green pastoral landscape,” 
which WorpswortH has immortalized. They demand to know 
whether such scenery is to be “ polluted by cuttings and sidings.” 

—If Mr. GLapstone, says one of his countrymen, is willing to 
accept some titular recognition of his public services, it may be 
predicted with confidence that it will be in the nature of what may 
be called a vicarious peerage, and that it is upon the head of Mrs. 
a. or some other member of her family that the coronet 
will fall. 

—Mrs. Joun Jacos Astor, of New York city, who has already 
provided one thousand waifs of this metropolis with homes in the 
West, sent thither.a hundred more on New-Year’s Day. 

—The late GopLove S. Ortu left all his property to his second 
wife, with the following explanation to his children by both wives: 


| “I desire all my dear children to know and feel that this disposi- 


tion of my estate is, in my judgment, the best under all the cir- 
cumstances surrounding it, knowing that they will find my said 
wife as much disposed to love and care for them, and to deal justly 
by them, as I have always felt and acted towatd them myself.” 

—The third and concluding volume of the Life of Bishop Wil- 
berforce, by his son, is pronounced by a foreign reviewer to be not 
exactly what the bishop’s truest friends and admirers could have 
wished it to be; for, “instead of depicting this eminent man as 
gradually travelling down the decline of life, leaving behind him 
in his course all the passions and ambitions which hdd vexed its 
meridian, and setting an example to the. world of the philosophic 
mind and charitable temper which befit the old age of a great 
Christian prelate, we find, we are sorry to say, a record of personal 
malignity and petty scandal which it is grievous to peruse, how- 
ever enlivened with witty repartees or humorous anecdotes.” 

—At a recent meeting of the New York Associated Press the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
GrorGe Jonks, of the Zimes ; Secretary, WuiteLaw of the 
Tribune ; Executive Committee, Henry of 
the World, Cyrus W. Fietp, of the MMail-Express, and Davip M. 
Stone, of he Journal of Commerce. Mr. Jones received the vote 
of every member of the Association except his own. 

—We congratulate the conductors of our literary contemporary 
The Critic on the well-deserved popular success which enables 
them to present that journal hereafter once a week instead of 
— The change is made at the beginning of the third 
volume. 

—Lovis Bianc’s wife was ignorant of French, imperfectly ac- 
quainted with her own language, the German, and incurably con- 
sumptive, and he was more than fifty when he married her. But 
he prided himself on her beauty, and spoke of her as resembling 
the Empress JosepHine. She was the daughter of his landlord 
during his residence in London, and won his affection because, 
while dusting his room, 7 respected his papers, and allowed his 
table to remain in all the litter that he loved. | 

—The youngest of Orrensacn’s three daughters was recently 
married in the Church of the Trinity, Paris. There was much 
music, vocal and instrumental, and a great crowd. The bride’s 
name is Pepita, and the husband is the commander of a French 
merchantman. . 

—Mr. Locis C. Tirrany, who is spending the winter in Florida, 
expects, in the new house now erecting’ in this city for his father, 
his sister, and himself, to enrbody for the first time his complete 
ideas on the subject of artistic decoration. 

—Among the latest bills paid by a well-known club in New 
York was one “ for mending the leg of Wixtiam CuLLEN Bryant.” 
A statue of that gentleman had met with an accident. 

—Mr. Wiciram H. Vanpersitr is still issuing cards of invita- 
tion to visit his -picture-gallery on Thursdays. In addition to the 
one hundred and twenty-three oil-paintings mentioned in his. print- 


ed catalogue, he has recently come. into the possession of some ~ 


fine water-colors, notably two superb examples of VittEGas. Most 
of the pictures are hung against a background of tapestry of a 
dull reddish tone, above a wainscoting of ebonized oak and cherry. 

—A remarkable octogenarian is Professor ALpueus S. Packarp, 
of Bowdoin College, who, after receiving the congratulations of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society on his eighty-fourth birthday, said: 
“In ordinary health age steals upon us velvet-footed. The cele- 
brated Dr. Cuatmzrs, of Scotland, when beyond sixty declared that 
he often felt like a boy. A relative of mine at eighty-four told me 
that when in his chair he felt as young as at twenty-five. My father 
at the age of eighty-seven left unfinished a letter to Mr. StrePHEN 
LONGFELLOW in as steady a hand and as consecutive in thought as 
any written in earlier life. On my eightieth birthday it was hint- 
ed that I might have callers. I accordingly donned my best array, 
and as I stood to receive I-will say. frankly that I felt as if I was 
acting a farce, and my friends were pleased to join in carrying 
out an illusion and a pretense. There are compensations for those 


times were better than the present.” 


in advanced years: they have the privilege of thinking that former | 
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RABBITS AND HARES. 


A certain distinguished lawyer of New York, some two years 
since, happened while abroad to visit the country house of an Eng- 
lishman of title. He, knowing that our traveller was a sportsman, 
took uncommon pains to show him over his preserves, which were 
extensive and well stocked. After exhibiting his pheasants, old 
and young—the latter hatched and hovered by barn-yard fowl—he 
showed hii how rabbit-shooting in England is conducted. He 
supplied our friend with a gun. Together they proceeded to a 
Jarge field thickly covered with ferns. This field was on the edge 
of a wood, near which was a rabbit-warren. The Englishman 
explained that the ferns were grown exclusively as a covert for 

. Fabbits. Later on, when the shooting season opened, parallel 
roads were cut through the fern, in which the sportsmen took their 
stations, while beaters drove out the game. As the rabbits bounded 
across these open spaces they were shot at. The Englishman 
remarked in parenthesis that it was a by no means easy thing to 
make successful shots; as a proof, he led our friend to the edge 
of the ferns nearest the wood, while he stirred up the rabbits. 
These came lumbering out of the ferns in large numbers. As 
they flashed across the open, the American, although a good shot, 
made a number of very flagrant misses. The Englishman, who 
was critically watching his perfermances, on the occasion of every 
miss shouted to him, in a high, shrill voice, “Sharp little beggars, 
aren’t they ?”’ 

In this.country we know nothing of these “sharp little beggars.” 
We have-no wild rabbits. The animal which goes by that name 
with us is,in fact,a hare. The English rabbit is a burrowing and 
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gregarious creature. Its young are born blind, and destitute of 
hair. Our rabbit, or rather hare, never burrows; he is solitary in 
his habits; he is born with his eyes open, and body covered with 
fur. The English rabbit, when disturbed, makes directly for his 
burrow or warren, while ours seeks refuge in a tuft of grass or 
under the underbrush of the woods; when started from his form, 
he travels in a circle of greater or lesser radius, always returning 
to the original point of departure. 

Our rabbit is usually found in pine woods and in thickets on 
rocky hill-sides. Its diet consists of leaves, berries, and wild grapes. 
As an article of food the rabbit is very much underestimated. 
Among country people a superstition exists that it is not fit to be 
eaten until after a frost. In point of fact, when properly cooked, 
and served with ‘a rich brown sauce, no flesh is more delicate and 
succulent. The white meat found on the back has the juiciness 
of a well-fed fowl, while the darker meat has a gaminess of flavor 
not inferior to that of the partridge. Yet how seldom does one 
meet with wild rabbit on the dinner table! This is possibly owing 
to the skill required to prepare it. There is no higher test of a 
cook’s capacity than the power to serve a salmis of wild rabbit so 
that it shall not be full of feline suggestiveness. 

The rabbit or hare found in Canada and our Middle and Eastern 
States is a pigmy compared with the species met with on the plains 
and western slopes of the Rocky Mountains. There is found the 
mule or jackass rabbit, a true hare, with ears six inches in length, 
and weighing from seven to eleven pounds. It possesses great 
speed and powers of endurance. The only coursing club formed 


to hunt these animals with greyhounds in this country is in Cali- | 


fornia. This furnishes a valuable suggestion to the members of 


AND PEACE STILL EXIST IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


the various fox-hunts which have within late years been established, 
in imitation of the English, in various portions of the United States. 
It is the fashion with these to run an aniseed drag over selected 
country ; within a hundred yards or so of the finish an apology for 
a fox is turned loose. This creature is frequently so bewildered 
and exhausted by long confinement that he barely has time to make 
a few feeble leaps before he is torn in pieces by the hounds, Now 
if these huntsmen will dispose of their dogs, and import an equal 
number Of couples of English harriers, and bring from the West 
healthy specimens of the jackass rabbit, they will have cut out for 
themselves a form of hunting which will either make the sport some- 
thing worth indulging in or entirely suppress it. These jackass rab- 
bits can probably be procured in any number. Confine them any 
length of time, on their release they will exhibit a vigor and go 
which will be a surprise both to the huntsmen and the hounds. 
The level plains of Long Island are particularly fitted for this 
purpose. The only drawback there is the use of the barbed wire 
fence—an ugly thing to put a horse at. Those, however, who hunt 
for the pleasure of the thing, and not to be in with a temporary 
fashion, will not mind this. These “hunts,” if they wish to save 
themselves from ridicule, should look into the subject of utilizing 
the mule rabbit. There could be no finer sport than to course 
this animal over the breezy plains of Long Island with greyhounds, 
or follow him along the wooded slopes with a pack of harriers. 
This is no new thing in this country. It is done, and well done, in 
California, and by our army officers at distant Western posts. To 
successfully accomplish it here, however, over the miscellaneous 
fences with which our landscape is covered, would demand the 
best of horseflesh and cool, accomplished horsemen. Barring the 
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wire fences, there is no reason why it should not be attempted. 
The rabbits indigenous to our locality would not be at all suited 
to this purpose. They lack speed and endurance. Moreover, 
they run in a small circle, and confine themselves almost entirely 


into a box, and a second be placed with him after the lapse of a 
day or two, they will in a few moments tear each other in pieces. 

To have in these days rabbit-shooting in any profusion one 
must go to the West. Formerly Long Island was one of the most 
noted localities in this country for these animals. They would be 


WILLIAM A. SEAVER. 
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from the West. The hare and rabbit form no exception to this 
rule. East of the Mississippi River we are content with one va- 
riety of this animal; west of that point we are confronted with 
half a dozen sorts of the same, the most startling member of the 
group being captured by Dr. Haypen in the Wind River Mount- 


during the daytime to the thick cover of the woods. 
Rabbit-shooting is essentially a winter sport. After a light | found there to-day in considerable numbers were it not that every | ains. This was a small rabbit, of which he secured only a few 
fall of snow one is surprised at the vast activity shown by one of | lad during the winter season devotes his leisure moments to set- | specimens. These revealed the fact that the males suckle the 


these animals, as seen in the multitude of tracks which dot the sur- 
face in every direction. To follow those which lead to the pile of 


brush under which the rabbit has his home requires a good deal 


of experience. It is but rarely that two are found occupying the 
same “form.” Indeed, if a wild rabbit is caught alive and put 


iM 


ting snares for them. The few which are left conceal themselves 
in the desolate wilds covered with scrub oaks and underbrush. 
Everything original and bizarre which we have in this country, 
whether of wit, or of quaint disclosures of domestic life, or of 
strange and fantastic deviations in the animal world, comes to us 
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young. This was satisfactorily demonstrated by careful observa- 
tions and dissections. It is possible that in the ages to come, in 
the process of evolution; the male of the human species, at least 
in that section of country, may develop the same habit. When 
this comes to pass, the most exacting mother-in-law will cease 
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her reproaches, and rest content. Such an occur-. 
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rence would crown the edifice of Western won- 
ders. To the humorous paragraphists of that 
period there will be opened a field compared to 
which ours is a dismal. and barren waste. This 
is only one of many specimens of the hare or rab- 
bit kind found in the wonderful West. Besides 
the mule rabbit already spoken of, there is the 
prairie hare, hardly inferior in size. We often 
see him in our markets in the winter season ; he 
is distinguishable from being entirely white—a 
marking he always takes on on the approach of 
cold. Then we have the California hare, another of 
the largest kind. The “ cotton-tail” is more akin 
in size and color to the one common to our sec- 
tion of the country. The sage rabbit is peculiar 
to the plains of the West on which the bush of 
that name flourishes. As an article of food, save 
to a starving man, he is valueless. The above 
are not all found in the States and Territories 
west of the Rocky Mountains. After Professor 


* Haypen’s revelations we may be prepared for de- 


velopments in the rabbit way far more startling 
than were “ the sharp little beggars” to our friend 
the lawyer. Gaston Fay. 


FRESCOES.* 
BY OUIDA. } 
PART II.—(Continued.), 
Leonis Renzo to the R. P. Vicario, etc., etc. : 


“T have something to tell you, which excites 
and oppresses me, yet when you hear it you may 
think it is nothing. I must premise this by say- 


ing that miladi, when she left, gave me the keys | 


of the library, and free permission to look over 
and employ as I chose all the works on art, and 
all the old engravings and drawings, of which 
there are many. The family has not been a stu- 
dious one as a rule, but it appears that the late 
Earl, the unele Alured to whom she succeeded, 
was a collector, a dilettante, a virtuoso (the terms 
are not entirely synonymous), and almost all these 
collections that concern art were made by him. 
I demurred to having the keys of these cabinets 
left with me, but miladi so insisted, and seemed 
so bent upon giving me this mark of her trust in 
my good faith, that I could not without churlish- 
ness refuse, though I would willingly have been 


‘without #0 great a responsibility, and I believe 


Mr. Landon, the magnificent major-domo, was ex- 
tremely offended. However, I thought I could 
not reject so kind a sign of confidence, and there 
is an amount of congenial work to be done in 
this room on those rainy days of which there are 
somany! The drawings (really valuable old mas- 
ters) are all in confusion both as to dates and 
manners, the miniatures and medals are similarly 


‘pell-mell, and a fine collection of old proof en- 


gravings, chiefly Italian, are in as much disorder 
as though they were mere cuttings from illus- 
trated newspapers. I lock up the library when 
I am not at work there, which makes the digni- 
fied Mr. Landon regard me as his mortal foe. 
Now amongst all this chaos, of which almost ev- 
ery component part has a distinct artistic value, 
there are sketches by the late Earl Alured, who 
died some thirty years ago or more. They are 
sketches of considerable power and spirit: if he 
had not been a great gentleman, he might very 
likely have been a famous painter. Amongst 
these sketches, which are chiefly of figures and 
faces, there is one in red crayon of a Roman girl, 
and this girl has the features that I so well re- 
member as those of my mother. — There is no- 
thing written under it; but in another portfolio 
I found three other drawings, all of the same 
face, and one, a full-length figure bearing on her 
head a water jar. You will say this may be the 
merest coincidence and accident of resemblance, 
the national type—no more. It may beso. On 


the other hand, is it impossible that this man was | 


her lover? Will you, my best friend, be so in- 
finitely good as to write me word, any details that 


- you can remember or collect of her? Was the 


nationality of my father ever known? Pray re- 
ply to me fully, and at once.” 


Don Eccellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, 


to Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest : 


“T reply instantly, my dear son, to your letter, 
which Ammara brings me from Subiaco this aft- 
ernoon. But I know no more than I have al- 
ready and repeatedly told you: that your mother 
was known all her life to the people of these 
hills; that she was the daughter of Evaristo 
Renzo, the buttero ; that a foreigner was about 
here some weeks who was supposed to be an 
artist; that Nerina Renzo went away with him, 
and was absent for a year, in which year Renzo 
the buttero was killed by a bull he was lassoing ; 
that on her return she said no word of where she 
had been; inherited just enough to live on from 
Renzo the buttero, and in a few months’ time gave 
birth to a son—yourself—whom I myself baptized 
and registered under the names of Leonis Renzo. 
I gave you Leonis as the name to which mv little 
church here is dedicated, and Renzo as that of 
your grandfather. Your mother lived till you 
were seven years old, and when she died she was 
only twenty-five years of age. She never, in the 
confessional or out of it, told me a syllable as to 
her history during the year she had been absent, 
or as to the name, country, or rank of the man 
who begot you. Though she was a most lovely 
creature in person, and quite sane in many ways, 
I never believed that she was quite in possession 
of her mental faculties after your birth. Some 
great grief which she had had, and the shock of 
hearing of her father’s death, which was told her 
abruptly and with all its horrible details by a 
shepherd whom she met on her way here, had, I 
think, unhinged her mind without destroying it. 
However this might be, it was impossible to ex- 
tract a word from her astoyotir parentage. Ihave 
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always coneluded that she was deserted in some 
capricious and sudden manner by her lover, who 
very possibly might not even know that she was 
vida, It is not improbable that he was a noble. 
The few people here who remember him all say 
he was un’ vero signore. But they would say that 
of any one who spent a little money. This is all 
that I know, my beloved son, who has been truly a 
son of the spirit to me. If I knew more, under 
the seal of the confessional, I would not hesitate 
to reveal it to you; but your mother either never 
wholly trusted me, or loved her seducer too well 
to speak of him. She erred in that; but it is 
my belief, as I have said, that her mind was al- 
ways clouded after her return. She adored you, 
and perhaps would have left some truth for you 
to hear, if she had lived till you were older, or if 
she had had any foreboding of her early and sud- 
den death from heart-disease. It is strange that 
you should have found any picture which is like 
her in that English house so far away. But you 
will forgive me if I suggest, my beloved Leonis, 
that the childish memory even of a mother’s face 
can not be entirely trusted, and the purely classic 
type of face which she had, and which you have, 
is by no means rare in our country, especially in 
remote places where the blood has been kept 
pure and unchanged since the days of neas.” 


The Lady Charterys, Acornby, Salop, to Mr. 
Hollys, Rome (telegraphs) : 

“The D. of K. has arrived here, so I go to the 
Adrian Vansittarts to-morrow. What good do 
you suppose can come of this intolerable annov- 
ance? Make him understand that no one can 
bully me into anything. I shall have a big party 
at Milton for pheasants. Come.” ° 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to wg Charterys, Acornby, 


“ All I shall see of pheasants will be ‘quails: I 
reply more hibernico. Do you mean you are 
going back next month? I thought you never 
could be at Milton in autumn because it was so 
damp.” ; 


The Lad , Devon, to Mr. 


“Tt is damp in a damp autumn. This is a dry 
one. I shall soon be home.” 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Redleaf, 
Devon: 


“ Perversity, thy name is woman.” 


The Lady Charterys to Mr. Hollys : 


“Not an original remark. Was it worth pay- 
ing a post-card to say that? Why I should not 
invite my own friends to my own house to slay 
my own pheasants is, I confess, whelly beyond 
my own comprehension. Perhaps you will ex- 
plain a little?” 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lady Charterys, Lifford, 
Hants: 


“In my trade we never explain. A discreet 
roundabout is all we venture on; I have given a 
hint, I dare no more.” 


The Lady Charterys, Lifford, Hants, to Mr. 
Hollys, Rome : 

“Hints and innuendoes are first cousins. Nei- 
ther are remarkable for courage; and I confess I 
am never disposed to be at the trouble to take 
their masks off. If you like to come to Milton, 
do; I shall be most happy to see you. If you 
don’t, stay, and eat your quails rolled up in vine 
leaves, and spare me moral saws and stale apoph- 
thegms, and inappropriate counsels that don’t dare 
show their faces.” 

Mr. Hollys to the Lady Charterys, Montolieu 

hester 


Abbey, near Wine 
“You are unkind, and are you quite grateful ? 
The ball-room would never have been painted if 
it hadn’t been for me. You would have had a 
Journisseur, and you wouldn’t have discovered a 
‘dry autumn.’ By-the-bye, the Meteorological Re- 


port states the rain-fall in England this September . 


to average eight inches!” 


Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino 

Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, etc., ete. : 

“She has returned, bringing a great number 
of gay and great personages with her; she is very 
sweet and thoughtful in her manner to me, but it 
seems to me as if I were millions of leagues far- 
ther off from her, since the possibility which 
haunts me that I may be the bastard of her un- 
cle: it overwhelms me with shame. There are 
coming here some English princes, and the ball- 
room and all my outlined frescoes are being cov- 
ered temporarily with primrose-hued satin, so that 
I am driven from my labors; and she has pro- 
posed to me that I shall take her portrait, and 
send it to the Salon or the Academy next week. 
I can not refuse. So every morning she gives me 
a sitting in the library, of which she allows me to 
make a temporary studio; she would not take 
back the keys of it. I admit that it is a’trying 
thing to me to do, with this suspicion upon me, 
which is indeed to my mind almost a certainty, 
that the Earl Alured, to whom she succeeded, 
was the faithless lover of my mother. I have 
ventured to speak of him to her wher we have 
been alone in these sittings, but she knows very 
little about him. She was not born when, he 
died suddenly, being thrown from his horse* she 
has always been told he was an eccentric, way- 
ward, capricious man: she said, with a little 
laugh, that capriciousness was in the blood of 
the family. The Lady Cairnwrath has returned 
with her; and, alas! conceives it her duty to 
be almost always present in the library during 
the time that I am painting this portrait; they 
regard me as a wild beast, seeking to devour this 
lamb with the golden fleece ! will 
be beautiful and grand; I have t with it in 
the Venetian way: she wears a wonderful 


of dead-gold brocade, with scarlet touches in it 
here and there, and holds a large fan, black and 
gold, and is just looking over her shoulder with 
a little smile ; her great Leonsburg dog Berwick 
is beside her; he is gray, and tones down the in- 
tense mass of gold and scarlet. But the face! 
there is the miracle and glory of it. She is much 
more beautiful than I first thought her, and her 
expression is changed—deepened and softened 
both. This week the sittings are interrupted by the 
English Prince and Princess. The house is all sot- 
to sopra on account of them. Stupendous efforts 
are made for their entertainment, and the Eng- 
lish Prince, with seven other gentlemen, slew fif- 
teen hundred pheasants in a day, which is con- 
sidered admirable. I am always glad to think 
that I never in my life slew anything. I lave 
seen many other better ways of proving one’s ad- 
dress, if one needs to.do so. There was a grand 
ball last night, in the room that I am temporari- 
ly turned out of; I keep away from it all, of 
course. I even proposed to her to go away out 
of the house during the time, but she would not 
hear of it; and the other afternoon she showed 
the Prince and Princess what I have done of her 
portrait, and sent for me and presented me to 
them both, and they said gracious things, which 
I am conscious were not overstrained, for I know 
my force in my own art. One of the gentlemen 
of the suite told me later that the Princess would 
command me to paint her portrait. I answered 
him, perhaps wrongly, that I was no portrait 
painter. Miladi scolded me very prettily for be- 
ing dourru and proud at the wrong moment. 


there to offend you, even if they are princes ?”’ So 
she remonstrated, and had reason in her remon- 
strance, and perhaps I was thankless; I suppose 
it is these people who represent the goddess For- 
tune nowadays. The royal guests remained here 
but three days, during which, I am told, they were 
well pleased. They sent for me again before 
their departure, and again expressed themselves 
with much grace and kindness. The greater 
part of the other guests also went away; to-day 
and to-morrow she will sit to me again. I fear 
that the civility toward me of the royal persons 
did not gratify my formidable enemy the Lady 
Cairnwrath. But what does it all matter! Soon 
they will leave me alone again. The long win- 
ter will pass, and the spring will probably find 
the ball-room and the portrait alike finished, and 
then I too shall go away, and she will not hear, 
see, or remember me any more. There is one 
thing quite certain, I will not take her money 
for either of the works. Perhaps fame may 
come to me through her; and for that I shall be 
grateful. Yet I do not care for fame of any 
kind; I care only for art. I should be glad to 
have moderate wealth, enough to spend my life 
as I like, after my own manner, and in the pur- 
suit of my own dreams. I must seem to prose to 
you intolerably, but it is a relief to me, for there 
is no one here in whom I can confide my thoughts. 
To miladi I dare not; to the others I could not; 
and you have been my confessor since the hour 
of my first sin!.... | 


Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest, Berks, to Hon. H. 
Hollys, British Embassy, Rome: 
“Dear Hoitys,—It was no use. She would 


come back, and she asked a whole tribe of peo- 


ple, and then to top it the P. and P. suddenly fix- 


there was no more to be said, and all my ingenu- 
ity in having succeeded in persuading Esmée into 
these visits was bootless. She made the painter 
begin her portrait, and whatever else she means, 
she’s getting plenty of good work out of him. 
The fellow is amazingly handsome; he reminds 
me of somebody, but I can’t remember of whom. 
Esmée certainly puts him to the fore a good deal ; 
she talked about him so to the P. and P. that she 
made her point, and was allowed to present him 
to them. But this may all be done only to rile 
Tabby. There is no knowing with a woman like 
Esmée what she’s really up to; she knows the 
world down to the ground, and if she makes a 
move, she’s a purpose in it; but yet again she’s 
a weather-cock. The Italian adores. her—that’s 
Plain to be seen; when we were last here, he’d 
the whip-hand of her; now she’s the pull over 


| him. 1 suppose it’s only her fun, but it will be 


rough on the poor devil. I don’t see what we 
can any of us do. Esmée isn’t a chicken. If 
you'd sent the diplomaed and decorated ass that 
you spoke of, there would have been none of this 
bother. She says she’s going to Cannes next 
month, and has ordered the Glaucus to refit and 
get in Mediterranean trim. She can hardly take 
the painter on board with her. The C. of O. 
informs me that you and I are responsible for 
all this scandal. You, I know, are; but I don’t 
see where I come in; by-the-way, in case we’re 
obliged to have more to do with this man, can’t 
you learn really something about him ?” 


Mr. Holly, Rome, to Lord Llandudno, Milton 
nest 

“Drak Lianny,—There is nothing to learn; 
he never concealed where he came from. He’s 
the natural son of a woman of Fontanella, and 
his grandfather was a buétero ; that is, please 
your ignorance, a wild-cattle keeper. The priest 
of Fontanella—who has a history too, for he is a 
noble, and took the vow of poverty and entered 
the Church in consequence of the tragic death of 
a mistress—loves him, but has nothing to do with 
him: as to that all the folk of Florinella are 
agreed. The priest educated him, and maintained 
him afterward at the University of Rome, where 
he took high honors. He then studied art (liv- 
ing very miserably, I suspect) in Paris and Mu- 
nich, and then spent his life between his studio 
(a garret) in Rome and the priest’s little house 
up in the hills at Florinella, where he painted 
those. frescoes in the little church which led. to 
my most unfortunate acquaintance with him. 


dress {| That is all that isto be known. He is now thirty- - 


‘*When they are delighted with you, what is_ 


ed their arrival for the end of the month, so 


three years of You will see it is all quite 
creditable, more creditable perhaps than yours or 
mine; but, as society is constituted, Esmée must 
no more look at him than if he were a forger or 
a hangman. I suppose we are all humbugs, but 
telle est la vie. If you are at your (very clever) 
wits’ ends on the spot, what am I a thousand 
miles off? What I should most fear would be 
an irreparable breach between Esmée and the C. 
of O., and the adoption as chaperon of some 
frisky matron, like her friend Mrs. Alsager, who 
will let her do just as she likes, and get compro- 
mised in a hideous fashion. My chief hope lies 
in Renzo himself; I think he is a man of honor. 
I think if he sees mischief ahead, he will go away 
out of it.” 


Lord Llandudno, Milton Ernest, to Hon. H. Hollys, 
Pome . 


“T have never believed in Joseph; especially 
would Joseph be an impossibility when a beauti- 
ful young woman offered herself en tout bien tout 
honneur. Don’t be alarmed; she’s not at that 
point yet, perhaps never will be. As yet she is 
only having her portrait taken, and I bet it will 
beat ‘ La bella di Tiziano.’ The C. of O. presides 
at the sittings, looking like Duty on a rock star- 
ing at Danger, or something of that sort. The. 
Alsager is going on the Glaucus, and that may 
mean any amount of mischief. Vic. was at my 
house the other day, looking very blue, poor boy. 
He won’t take his punishing without whimpering. 
How could that marriage miss fire? You and I 
should have had nothing to do except to sign our 
names to the most mn the world 
ever saw. To think, too, the properties dove- 
tail into one another! It is flouting Providence ; 
but she has done the same thing twenty times a 
year ever since she left her school-room.” 


Mr. Hollys, Rome, to Lord Llandudno, Milton 
Ernest (telegraphs) : 


‘Do you mean to say you think the affair with 
R. serious ?” 


Lord Llandudno to Mr. Hollys (writes) : 

“Tt looks like it. She put me off the scent 
last time, but now I begin to think the C. of 0. 
not altogether so wrong. However, it may be all 
caprice. She is, after all, only having her por- 


-trait taken; why should we interfere? I tried 


to say something this morning, and she looked 
me in the face with the coolest little smile, and 
just said, ‘It is so much nicer than a photograph, 
that people can sell, whether one lets them or 
not.’ Just as if she couldn’t have Carolus Du- 
ran or Baudry to take her portrait! Just as if 
she hadn’t been painted half a score of times be- 
fore now! I do believe he has a great influence 
over her; she has left off using the kolb to her 
eyes; she wears her hair in loose soft 

instead of crimping and frizzing her fringe; she 
has taken to quite simple sorts of gowns, with 
old-fashioned gold girdles and gypsires as her 
only'ornament. ‘I suppose that’s wsthetic®? 
said to Hermione, and Hermie regarded me with 
scorn: ‘How can you be so silly? It’s Renzo. 
She sent some of his sketches over to Worth, with 
orders. Esmée never did care a bit about the 
zesthetes, but she likes to please him, don’t you 
know ?’ I did know, and I groaned, and I know 
the man ought to go away, but on my life I don’t 
see why he should throw it all up merely to oblige 
us. Besides, he is honestly in love with her; he © 
is the only person in the house, perhaps, who does — 
not know it, but he is so. As she is perfectly 
charming and enchantingly considerate toward 
him, why should he turn his back on all that ?” 


Mr. Hollys to Lord Llandudno : 


“You know as well as I do that men who are 
poor do turn their backs on all that when they 
are gentlemen, and I think he is a gentleman; 
but I grant the temptation is terrible if he really 
can see he has any influence over her. I confess 
the whole thing seems so incredible to me that it 
is like a nightmare. What does she mean to do? 
She never can mean to marry him. He hasn’t a 
soldo, and not even a name!” 


Llandudno to Mr. Hollys: 


“T certainly don’t dare hint to her that she 
does, but I think her quite capable of it. She 
would Jove to do it if only for the pleasure of 
braving the C. of O. and quarrelling with all the . 
rest of us. She is her own mistress, you know. 
No hope of the Lord Chancellor here. Frankly 
I want to be out of it, so I’m going to shoot bears 
and steinbok with Hohenlohe in Styria. I think 
if she’s left quite alone she’ll see the folly of the 
thing. The sense of opposition keeps her obsti- 
nate ; not, mind you, that there’s anything definite 
yet. They’re only still at this infernal portrait. 
The portrait will be grand; he handles the dead 
gold and the scarlet with amazing skill ; you cer- 
tainly knew what you were about, and picked out 
a man who could paint. Hermione and Jack 


Herbert have come to terms; they'll be married 


some time after Christmas. Everybody quite 
pleased all round. ‘ That would spoil it to me,’ 
said Esmée the other day. I declared I quite be- 
lieved her. She likes a chopping sea and a stiff 
wind when she’s out. If she does lose her head 
about the Roman, it will only be out of ‘ contra- 
riness.’” 3 

Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino 

Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco : 

“ DEAREST FRIEND AND REVEREND FaTner,— You 

are quite right; the suspicion which has come 


-into my mind concerning the Earl Alured poisons 


the peace and pleasure I had found in my pur- 
suits here. It may be altogether fanciful and 
unfounded, but the mere shadow of it is enough 
to darken my path: especially when I am in her 
presence the thought is oppressive and of an al- 
most unbearable humiliation. 


of him I could ask her ion to seek through 
any papers he may have left for more evidence, 
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B —what could I say ?—to her. 
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more confirmation; but this it is impossible to 
do; I could never bring my lips to frame a hint 
of it. After all, too, 1 should most likely see 
nothing more. The mere pastime of an English 
nobleman with an Italian girl would leave no im- 
pression on the life and memory of such a man 
as he, even if he loved her, as the name on the 


doe’s collar would suggest. These great gentle- 


men break so many of these poor butterflies upon 
the wheel in a summer’s day ! 

“The portrait grows; they say it is like the 
style of Cabanel, which incenses me: Cabanel is 
a great master, but I hope I am not borrowing 
from him or any one; I paint what I see as I feel 
it, and if I have any master at all, I go farther 
back than Cabanel, and straightway to the Ven- 
ice of the Cinque-cento. Miladi is all that is 
sweetest and most kind; nay, she is too good to 
me; it offends all her own people, that I can see. 
When the portrait is done, she will go away at 
once on a vessel of her own southward, and the 
long, cold, blank English winter faces me. Well, 
if only there will be light enough, I shall occupy 
myself. I rise at daybreak to go on with the 
Theocritian frescoes ; I can not bear her to sup- 


- pose that I purposely delay my work for sake of 


the ease of my life here. If the weather serve, 
I mean to finish them by next Easter. She does 
not, I believe, return until then, as she goes from 
the Riviera straight to her house in London, with- 
out coming here after her winter in the South. 
She asked me, a little abruptly, this morning if I 
would not like to go to Rome for the winter; she 
said I was not to think for a moment that I was 
bound to fimish fe ball-room until it was quite 
convenient to me; if my habits or my health 
needed a warmer air in winter—then she stopped 
and looked at me, and I did not altogether under- 
stand her, but I felt my face grow hot, for I knew 
that I had no money to return to Rome; I spent 
all I had in coming here and in the purchase of 
the colors, and certainly I would die sooner than 
tell her that. When I hear all these people talk 
of going here, going there, of flying this way and 
that, like so many happy birds, I understand that 
to be poor is to be a bird without wings, like 
that poor hopeless, ugly apteryx which is the 
laughing-stock of naturalists and the cruel jest 
of nature... . 


“The lord who is a sort of tufore came to me 
just now when I was alone and commenced con- 
versation. He does not. speak French very well, 
but I could fairly understand him. He said some 
hard things of miladi. He ended by hinting to 
me that she was ‘ et fine mouche.’ I said 
to him that I did not think that concerned me, 
and that it was not for me, who received many 
benefits from her, to listen to blame of her. This 
confused him a little. He got up, said quickly 
‘ Eh bien je m’en lave les mains /’ and then added 
that he was himself going away into Styria. He 
‘seemed to wish me to give him some assurance, 
but I did not see that any was needed. They 
seem to attach much more importance to me than 
I can possibly claim. Is she a coquette? I do 
not think so. And if she be, what is that to me? 
I am only a man who paints her portrait and her 
ball-room. And I may be something she would 
think yet lower than the sweeper who clears her 


terrace of its leaves.... 


“This morning whilst it was still very early she 
entered the ball-room when I was beginning my 
work. She has risen early the last week or two; 
I have seen her, and once or twice met her in the 
gardens soon after sunrise. * Why do you work 
so hard ?’ she asked me when she had looked at 
what I was doing. ‘Why are you in such haste 
to have finished the thing? Are you tired of 
England, of Milton?’ I told her that I thought 
common honesty needed that the work should be 
done with as little waste of time as it could. 
‘And when it is done,’ she said, in her abrupt 
fashion that yet is graceful too, ‘ will you go away 
and have no t for us? I felt myself grow 
pale, for I knew that I should suffer—much—but 

answered her that if in the end she considered 
the work well done I should have no regrets: 
none ; I should have only great gratitude. ‘Grat- 
itude!’ She repeated the word with some anger. 
She looked very beautiful. She had a white 
woollen gown on with black fur all round it, and 
she had a quantity of red autumn roses in her 
hand. ‘It is we who owe you gratitude,’ she 
said, warmly. ‘It is I who owe you gratitude. 
You give my house beautiful fancies and images, 
and you have made me think ; you have made me 
feel; you have made me conscious of the empti- 


ness and the egotism of my life.’ I said nothing 
‘I think you are 


- far too proud,’ she said, after a little pause, 


‘and yet you have so far too much humility. 
Do you mean to say you will like to remain here 
all alone all the cold, dreary, lonely winter? You 
will be miserable. You have no idea how cold it 
is, how unutterably dull!’ I told her I did not 
think that it would be colder than my fireless gar- 
ret had been in Paris, or was even in Rome, when 
the tramontana blew; and I said that I should 
not be miserable because her memory—and her 
portrait—would remain with me. Perhaps it was 
.wrong to sayeven so much. But it did not offend 


‘her. She smiled and gave me one of her roses, 


and ordered me to come to breakfast with her. 
I hesitated very much, but she insisted, so that I 
could not refuse. I breakfasted with her and the 


* little Lady Hermione before any one else staying 


in the house was up, and we laughed and chatter- 
ed.and were merry and happy, and the smell of the 


sweet wet grass and the late roses came through 


the windows which we could leave open a little, 
for it is here what we call St. Martin’s summer. 
Well, it is much to have these beautiful hours to 
remember even if afterward one goes out into 
endless h and darkness for evermore! — 

“ But, looking back on it all, here, as I write 
alone, the t comes to me which seems in 


‘itself almost madness. Is it possible that she 


would—that she does—love me? What must I 
do? Counsel me.” 


Don Eceellino Ferraris, Florinella-sopra-Subiaco, 
to Leonis Renzo, Milton Ernest, etc., etc. : 

“My BELOVED Son,—It is not for me to coun- 
sel you at such a distance from you as I am, and 
having so long and altogether abandoned the great 
world. But Your nature is noble, your pride is 
great, greater perhaps because some would deny 
your right to it: act, therefore, as both these bid 
you. That this lady is drawn toward you I can 
well believe; that you care for her more than you 
know, I have long felt; but I confess I see no- 
thing but suffering in store for you through this 
passion. If you wish to leave the place and the 
country, command me; you know my purse, 
meagre as it is, is always open to you, and here 
you may find, as I have done, peace at least of 
conscience, if pains of memory pursue you even 
to these heights.” 


Leonis Renzo to Don Eccellino Ferraris, etc., etc. : 


“You are, as ever, good beyond my merits. 
If she leave here, I will stay on and complete the 
work. If she remain, you are right—I must go. 
Peace will be no more mine wherever my steps 
may turn.” 


The Countess of Charterys to Mr. Thomas, 
Yacht “ Glaucus,” Cowes Harbor : 


“Take her round to Marseilles, and there wait 
telegram from me.” 


Leonia Renzo, Milton Ernest, to Don Eccellino 
Ferraris, Florinella-sopra- Subiaco, etc., ete. : 
“She is gone. I suppose some pressure was 

brought to bear on her, or perhaps she wished to 
escape from a position that became an embar- 
rassment. I do not know; I think she has some 
“love for me; but I hear always the voice of that 
old lord saying, ‘ Hille est coquette et fine mouche.’ 
Yet I wrong her; I am base to want more than 
she has given me—the utmost sweetness and 
delicacy and consideration to the last; so much 
more than I should have been warranted in ex- 
pecting! The evening before she left she came 
to take farewell of me when I.was at work on 
her portrait, which is all but finished; a few 
touches to the drapery and to the dog alone are 
needed. She said to me, ‘If it be very cold, in- 
deed vou had better go to Rome, or will vou 
come out to us at Cannes, and make another pic- 
ture of me amongst the palms?’ Her voice was 
very low and kind. It cost me very much to 
look at her calmly and say, as I did, No. I 
think she understood that it was no discourtesy. 
She said nothing else. She gave me her hand. 
There were tears in her beautiful eyes. Mine 
weredim. You were right. There is pain, great 
pain, for both of us; but hers will sdon pass, 
rich, happy, adored, surrounded, amused with 
a thousand distractions as she is and will be; 
but mine— No doubt what she feels for me 
is mere interest, mere compassion, rather than 
the divine pity of Desdemona; perhaps she has 
respect for me too, because I have never flattered 
her. But it is impossible that she seriously loves 
me. If she did, she is far removed from me as 
though mountains were between us. If I could 
accept her were she to offer it, how she would 
despise me then and forever! 

“T have my first taste of an English winter 
to-day. It is bitterly cold, and rains, and hails, 
and snows. It is impossible to paint. I con- 
tinue my work in the library; I have seen many 
cases and drawers full of drawings, manuscripts, 
and engravings still to examine and arrange. It 
is a noble room, and the great fire lit at either 
end fills it full of mellow color. _ I could be quite 
happy here if—if—if! I have sent to my friend 
Vico in Rome to dispose of the pictures there are 
in my studio if he can, even if he get but twenty 
francs apiece, and send me the money; I can 
leave here if she return, as it is her choice to do 
sometimes at a day’s notice. She wrote me a 
most kind and pretty note this morning. It cost 
me much to answer with a few formal lines, but 
she would despise me if I let myself do more. 
She has reached Cannes a fortnight ago. She 
describes her villa, with its orange woods and 

rdens and its walls of many-colored marble, and 
the little harbor all to itself, with such deep wa- 
ter that her yacht can anchor there. She asks 
me to go out and see it, and paint it all: she 
puts aside my refusal as if it had never been ut- 
tered. Do you think she would be so cruel as to 
play with me so far? Yet I am a fool, and thank- 
less. No doubt she only means it in innocent 
kindness, and never dreams that I shall distort 


it so.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MILWAUKEE FIRE. 


THe burning of the Newhall Hotel in Milwau- 
kee, with the sacrifive of perhaps one hundred 
lives, is another terrible warning against the 
numberless “fire-traps” which, in the form of 
hotels, theatres, and tenement-houses, are toler- 
ated in American cities. This hotel was notori- 
ously an unsafe structure. It was old, most of 
the inner partitions and all the floor beams were 
of wood, and it had been so often on fire that the 
local insurance agents had recently refused to 
take any risk on the building. Six stories in 
height, with intricate passages and with stair- 
ways that allowed the flames and suffocating 
smoke to rush almost instantaneously from base- 
ment to roof, it was provided with only two fire- 


we so heedless is the travelling public, this 
dangerous building was one of the most popular 
hotels in Milwaukee, and on the night of January 
9 it- harbored more than three hundred people, 
including servants. little before four o’clock 
on the morning of the 10th the alarm of fire was 
given, and the firemen who hastened to the scene 


beheld a spectacle of horror that has scarcely a 
parallel in the annals of similar calamities. Every 
window of the immense building was filled with 
struggling men and women, frantically and pite- 
ously calling for the aid which it was impossible 
to render. Some of the inmates found their way 
to the main entrance and escaped, and others 
might have been saved had an immediate and 
concerted attempt at rescue been made. But 
there was no one with sufficient presence of mind 
to take the lead. The halls of the hotel were the 
scene of the wildest confusion. Men, women, 
and children rushed hither and thither in the 
suffocating smoke, missing in their frenzy the 
stairways and windows leading to the fire-es- 
capes. All this was witnessed by the horrified 
crowds that gathered in the streets. 

The firemen worked with all their accustomed 
energy and dispatch; but their efforts were im- 
peded by the net-work of telegraph wires which 
surrounded the building, and which prevented 
the raising of ladders to the winddws. This is 
another warning which should not be allowed to 
pass unheeded. But for these wires, which should 
never be permitted to stretch along the sides of 
hotels or tenement-houses, many people might 
have been rescued by the firemen. The wires 
were also a hinderance to rescue in another way. 
Many persons who jumped from the windows to- 
ward the canvas held below struck the wires, and 
fell fearfully mangled on the pavement. 

The tragic details of this calamity, already fa- 
miliar through the full reports of the daily press, 
ought to make a more than passing impression on 
the public mind, and incite the proper authorities 
to take immediate measures for the security of 
life in hotels and other buildings where people 
congregate in large numbers. The proprietors 
of such buildings should not only be required, but 
compelled, to make them as absolutely safe as 
human precautions can make them. Every thea- 
tre, hotel, and large tenement-house should be 
fire-proof. The public is accustomed and willing 
to take chances, and should be protected, in the 
interest of humanity, against its own heedless- 
ness. The Newhall was old, and everybody, says 
a Milwaukee editor, “‘ had looked upon it as doom- 
ed if it ever got on fire in the night.” Who can 
read of the heroism of the brave firemen who car- 
ried the forms of fainting women over the ladder 
bridge thrown across the narrow alleyway to the 
upper story of the burning building, of their un- 
availing efforts to reach the windows where the 
struggling victims were imprisoned, of the bodies 
mangled by falling on the deadly telegraph wires 
and striking with a sickening thud on the pave- 
ment—who can think of the suffering and agony 
endured during that awful half-hour of martyr- 


dom—without hot indignation that such tragedies 


are possible? Yet any night may bring another. 
We open the morning paper dreading to read of 
some terrible calamity. On the seas it may be 
impossible to guard against disasters; but there 
is no excuse whatever for such tragedies as at- 
tend the burning of a theatre or a hotel. Such 
structures can either be made fire-proof, or be so 
provided with appliances for putting out fire, and 
with adequate means of escape, as to make the 
loss of life from this source as rare as it is now 
common. 


THE LATE SENATOR MORRILL. 


Tae Hon. Lot M. Morrit1, who died at his res- 
idence in Augusta, Maine, after a lingering ill- 
ness, on the 1Uth mst., was born in Belgrade, 
Maine, on the 3d of May, 1818. At the age of 
nineteen he entered Waterville College, in that 
State, afterward studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1839. Mr. Morritt made his entry 
into political life in 1854, when he was elected to 
the Maine Legislature. In 1856 he was elected 
to the State Senate, and became its President. 
Two years afterward he was elected Governor, 
and was re-elected in 1859 and 1860. Senator 
HaMLIN. having been elected Vice-President, Mr. 
MorrILt was chosen to take his place in the 
United States Senate for the remainder of his 
term ; and in 1863 he was re-elected for the term 
ending in 1869. On the death of Senator Frssen- 
DEN, Mr. MorRiLu was again elected to the Senate 
for the term ending in 1877. On the resignation 
of Secretary Bristow, in June, 1876, Senator 
MorritL was made Secretary of the Treasury, 
which post he occupied until March, 1877. After 
his retirement from the secretaryship he was ap- 
pointed Collector of the Port of Portland, Maine, 
which position he held at the time of his death. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


WHEN a cold wave sweeps down from the 
Northwest, and the sympathies of the charitable 
go out toward those in the midst of us who are 
ill prepared to meet the rigors of winter, how 
many of the philanthropic ever give a thought to 
the distress of the poor Kennebec River icemen 
as their visions of a monopoly in ice suddenly 
pass away? 


A young man of Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania, 
was choked to death by swallowing a shirt stud. 
When the loser is called upon to pay a forfeit of 
that nature, it is always allowable to remove the 
studs and buttons. 


The title of the new journal, The Undertaker’s 
Assistant, may be objected to on the ground that 
it is ambiguous. The Toy Pistol is suggested as 
a substitute. | 


While the Prince of Wales was on a recent 
pleasure-trip he alighted at a railway station and 
bought a piece of sponge-cake. The bell rang 
for the train to start before he had finished eat- 
ing the cake, and he left the remnant on the res- 
taurant counter. The keeper of the restaurant 
labelled it: ‘Great curiosity! The Prince of Wales 


parlor. 


bit this. For sale.” The story has it that he 
not only sold the piece for a large price, but also 
disposed of his entire stock of sponge-cake in the 
same advantageous manner before he destroyed 
the label. 


A man who was skeptical as to the utility of 
the telephone was induced to step up to the in- 
strument and shout “ rlello, Sarah!” to his wife, 
who was five miles away. At that moment light- 
ning struck the wire and knocked him senseless. 
His first words on recovering consciousness were, 
“ That’s Sarah, every time.” 


The Sun takes Mayor Edson to task for men- 
tioning the “working classes.” It insists that 
there are no such classes in this glorious repub- 
lic. There is here and there, however, a man 
who finds it necessary to stick to his play pretty 


regularly. 


After those who had gathered at a church in 
Providence, Rhode Island, to see a wedding cere- 
mony had waited an hour.for the contracting 
parties to appear, the organist struck up the 
tune, “Oh dear, what can the matter be®” The 
bride soon came in smiling, and proved that sh 
was not “tied up to an apple-tree.” : 


A Boston statistician comes to the rescué of 
those who have not attended church regularly 
with these figurés: stormy Sundays in Boston 
last year, 24; average per year for the past fif- 
teen years, 164, 


On the nineteenth anniversary of the procla- 
mation of freedom three Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were seen standing up 
in a Washington street car and holding on by 
the straps, while the seats were occupied by ne- 
gro laborers. 

One of the first official acts of Governor Cleve- 
land was to dismiss the-Pardon Clerk, and say 
that he would attend to the duties of that position 
himself. It is said that when Governor Cleve- 
land was practicing law he went to Albany to in- 
tercede for the life of a man who had been sen- 
tenced to the gallows, that he was told by the 
Pardon Clerk that “ we” could do nothing in the 
matter, and that he found considerable difficulty 
in obtaining an audience with the Governor, but 
easily succeeded in obtaining mercy for the con- 
demned man when he had an opportunity to pre- 
sent his petition. The Pardon Clerk who stood 
between him and the Governor, the story has it, 
is the one who was dismissed. 3 


Item from the southern boundary: ‘The Mex- 
icans are rapidly becoming Americanized: they 
prefer Kentucky whiskey to aguardiente.” | 


A feature of life in Denver, says a writer, is 
that fortune-hunters are sometimes found paying 
their addresses to the kitchen rather than the 
The secret of this is that servant-girls 
have a way of investing their earnings in build- 
ing lots, which advance in value so rapidly that 
the owners soon find themselves in a state bor- 
dering on opulence. 


The advent upon the floor of a new member of 
the Stock Exchange subjects him to experience 
at the hands of the younger and more frisky » 
brokers which must remind him of the vicissi- 
tudes of his Freshman year in college. The World 
says that when a new member made his appear- 
ance recently he was “ greeted with howls of de- 
light.”” His hat was promptly knocked off, and 
other men’s hats were banged on to his head, 
some of them stopping on his crown, and others 
going down till they were stopped by his ears or 
nose. The account continues: ‘‘ Then they rush- 
ed him around the room, and bitterly lamented 
the fact that the table which used to stand in 
front of the rostrum had been removed, for it 
used to be one of the features of a man’s initia- 
tion to be laid on his back on this table, which 
was fastened securely to the floor, and then his 
tormentors, taking his arms and legs, spun him 
round and round /ike a pin-wheel. They tore his 
coat, and chalked him all over with strange signs, 
till at last in despair he offered to sell his newly 
acquired seat for very much less than he paid for 
it.” Three other gentlemen who were admitted 
to membership on the same day failed to“appear 
on the floor, and no wonder. 


There are at least a few places in the world 
where rats are appreciated by men. In the lower 
levels of the Nevada mines the old miners neither 
kill the rats nor suffer them to be harmed by 
others. These rodents are the scavengers of the 
mines. They pick the meat hones thrown away 
by the men, and devour such scraps of food as © 
would vitiate the hot air of the mines if left to 
decay. They also give warning when a “ cave” 
is about to take place. The miners believe that 
the rats detect the settling of the ground before 
the cracking of timbers is heard, for they come 
out on the floor and scamper about uneasily. If 
rats come into a new drift or cross-cut, their pre- — 
sence is taken as a sign of a good yield. “The 
other day,” says the Virginia City Enterprise, . 
“when the men were at work on the face of a 
new cross-cut on the 2700-feet level of the Sierra 
Nevada Mine, a rat came in to them, travelling 
along the line of the compressed air pipe. When 
the little rodent was seen some ofthe new hands 
wanted to kill it, but the old miners would not 
allow it to be hurt. They said it would bring 
luck to the cross-cut, So they fixed up in the 
roof of the drift a box as a house for the rat, and 
placed food near at hand, in order that it might 
find its new quarters profitable as well as com- 
fortable. There is much talk among the miners 
about the coming of this rat, and the men in the 
new cross-cut are very proud of it, and have high. 
hopes on account of its presence.” 
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“He was found at the dawning?” “Yes.” “And 
his name is?” ‘Jacques Minot.” 

“« Where did he live?” ‘At the fishers’ village, about 
a’ mile below.” , 

“Was he born in the village?” ‘Yes; he has lived 
there all his Kfe.” 

Married 2” Yea, monsieur.” ‘‘ How many chil- 


dren? Where is his wife?” 


“Ab, monsieur, that is the sorrow. Poor Babetta 
died lart year; 

And there are six fittle children. The youngest stands 
by me here. 

She is half afraid, you see, of what lies there on the 


ghore: 
Afraid of her father! Poor child, she never feared 


him before!” 


“Who cares for the children? Will they go to friends, 


or the state ?” 
Paul Zettering rose from his knees: “He was my 


friend and my mate; 

Maté and brother and friend, I’ve been promising 
poor Jacques now 

I would care for his children; and, comrades, you 
hear my vow.” 

‘Good. You may bury him, then, poor fellow. A 

- man 80 brave 

Methinks should have found in the sea he loved a 
clean deep grave; 

But the sea’s a cruel mistress, and scornfully flings 


ashore 
The broken life and the broken clay of him who 


sails no more.” 


“Nay, monsieur, the sea is faithful; she knew our 
Jacques would rest 

Better beside the little church, with the cross upon 
his breast ; 

Would rather lie by his Babetta; for through the 
church-yard grass 

The feet of the kindly fisher-folk and his little chil- 
dren pass. | 


the. winds that are cruel, monsieur; the sea— 
the sea loves man; 
When the crue] winds leave her alone, she does for 
him all she can ; 

And when they lash her to fury, and she can do no 
more, 

She bears the poor dead fisherman safe to his own 
homé-shore.” 

So the gendarme wrote of Jacques Minot: ‘‘ Found 
drowned, and washed ashore.” 


THE HANDS OF JUSTICE." 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or Cowarnp ConsciENor,” 
“Lrrrz Kate Kireny,” “ Poor Humanity,” 
For Her Saxe,” ETO. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
| APPROACHING THE TRUTH. 


— 


CHAPTER II. 
WARNING. 


Jonx Woopnatcn did not reply in any way to 
Miss Brake’s wish that the coming of Lucy miglit 
be delayed. The remark was not intended for 
his ears, and he was gentleman enough at least 
to affect that he had not heard it. He wondered 
a little why Miss Brake should object to the visit 
of the Larcoms; one of his little plans had been 
to draw Lucy and Hester Brake together by the 
common tie of their one loss. They were related, 
too—there seemed nothing in the world to keep 
them at arm’s-length, and presently this ailing, 
fretful, warm-hearted little woman would need 
sisterly help and solace. Kitty would be away 
with her husband at Tolland’s farm then, and 
Hester Brake would be very much alone. 

He had professed to be in good spirits that 
evening, but her questioning had somewhat dis- 
turbed him. She had asked him boldly whether 


. he wags still in love with Lucy, and he had replied 


at once that he was, but the conversation had not 


. tended to keep the good spirits of which he had 


boasted to their abnormal level. In his “heart 
of hearts” he had objected a little to the ques- 
tion, but Hester Brake was a “ privileged” friend 


- who had known the secret of his life, had even 


guessed at it shrewdly before the truth came out 
at the inquest, and the truth was still that he 
loved the fair, sad young widow, and would have 
brightened her life if he could: even by the sac- 
rifice of his own life, if in any way it would have 
‘cheered her own, he could have said without much 
boasting. 

“It is getting late,” he said, restless now. 
“2 on you anything more to say, Hester—to 
as 9” 

“Why!” repeated Woodhatch, rising. “ Be- 
cause we are early folk at Farm Forlorn, and 
these.are late hours for us.” 

Miss Brake looked at her watch.- 

“ Yes, it is getting late,” she said; “ but there 
was one subject to which I had intended to al- 
lude. You have put it out of my head with your 
talk of these Larcoms.” — 

“Of old Alec and your sister-in-law,” he said, 
mildly, “ not ‘these Larcoms’ exactly. Well, what 
is it you want to cross-examine me upon ?” 

“T have no more questions to ask, John. Sit 
down,” she said ; “I can not look up at you and 
shout my wishes.” 

“Oh! they are wishes now, are they %” said 
John, lightly. “Well, five minutes to attend to 


He sat down by her side now, in a second chair 
that was handy, and she laid her hand upon his 
arm, The expression of her face was very fixed 
and earnest, and had strange meanings in it, which 
he could not guess at, he was sure already. 

“John,” she said, “for many years I have be- 


* Begun in No. 1346. 


‘the farmer, moodily. 


lieved you a just man—a man who has suffered 
from injustice, I might add, and been above re- 
senting it. I don’t think it is in your heart to 
bear malice, is it ?” 

“JT don’t think it is,” he said, smiling, and en- 
deavoring to regard her preface lightly. “ Who 
is the party who says I am malicious ?” 

“No one.” 

“ Ah! that’s all right,” was his reply. 

“ But you are unforgiving.” 

“Hester, you are laying yourself open to an 
action for libel; but there, I forgive you, at any 
rate.” 

“You are unforgiving,” she continued, “and 
you are aware of it. The man who has injured 
you, or slighted you, or put a false construction 
on your actions, you turn against at once. You 
would do him no harm, but—” 

. “But I should not be anxious to ask him to 
dinner, or subscribe to a testimonial for him, or 
lend him a hundred pounds. Well, no. If he 
hes a bad opinion of me,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders, “let him keep it, but at a respectful 
distance from me. Why should I seek the com- 
pany of a man who would treat me vilely if he 
could, and who, when I was at my best, perhaps, 
thought the very worst of me? What good is he 
to me 

“ And you would not forgive him,” said Miss 
Brake. 

‘“‘ How do you know, Miss Persistency ?” 

“ And,” she went on, “I want you to forgive 
one poor weak fellow who has sinned against 
your pride, and is very penitent, I am sure. 
Whose life your sternness has wrecked already, 
I am afraid.” 

John Woodhatch was quick to seize the motive 
of all this. 

“ You mean Reuben Fladge ?” 

Yes.” 

“He was led away by Morris, and talked into 
playing the spy, but I forgave him on that night, 
and would have seen to his future had he let me— 
had he not grown desperate, and—” 

“And killed my brother. That is what you 
think in your heart,” she said, with excitement. 
“Ts that not so?—tell me!” 

“So we have come round to the old ghastly 
subject,” said Woodhatch. “ When will you set 
it aside 

“Presently. Iam a new-comer here. Put up 
with me John, and my associations conjured up 
by this farm, for a little while,” she said. ‘ And 
now—you think this Fladge killed my. brother ?” 

‘“‘T am no man’s judge.” 

“But you suspect: him. From the very first 
you suspected that poor half-witted lad.” 

“ Who tells you this ?” 

“ Fladge himself.” 

“Where have you seen him ?”” 

“ No matter; I have seen him,” was the reply. 
“More than once I have given him money, and 
kind words, which he values more than money. 
And,” she added, “‘ he did not kill my brother, I 
am convinced.” : 

“T should be glad to be convinced of that too,” 
muttered Woodhatch. 

“T want vou to take my word for it: I, who 
never in my life deceived you, and whose word 
you could always trust,” she said. “ Will you do 
this 

“Because you take Fladge’s word for it,” said 
“But that is no reason 
why I should.” 

“Oh, you are terribly obstinate!” said Hester. 
“Tt is your besetting sin; it will be so to the 
end. Why can’t you believe what I say »”’ 

“ You keep something back from me,” was the 
sharp reply. 

‘For the present, yes ; but,” she added, “only 
for the present.” 

“You think you have a clew. Ah! Hester, 
many shrewder heads than yours have thought so 
too.”’ 

“Trust me.” 

“Who has been bewildering and exciting vou 
with statements most likely to prove false? 
Come, now, confess,” he urged ; “for you are not 
often like this.” 

‘“*T will tell you presently.” 

“ Not now ?” 

“Not now.” 

“Then I will forgive Fladge presently, too,” 
said Woodhatch, quietly; “when there is any 
eg in his favor with which a man may grap- 


she cried, angrily. ‘‘ You will not give me time to 
prove the truth indisputably; and I must have 
time.” 

“‘T have said some one has disturbed your 
mind, Hester, for a purpose of his own, knowing 
how credulous you are. Where is this Fladge ?” 
asked John Woodhatch. “When did you see 
him last ?” 

“Don’t ask me any more questions,” she said, 
wearily. 

“T will not. I am glad to end the subject, and 
should be very glad to know it was not Fladge 
who killed poor Morris. And now, Hester, good- 
night to you.” 

“Good-night,” she replied, in a low, offended 
tone, as she rose and walked across the room 
without looking at him again. She paused before 
Kate Vanch, and touched her shoulder. The 
4 was finished, and the betrothed 
couple ha n conversin ether quietl 

a You are the best of friends, I see,” she said, 
lightly. ‘Come, Kate, I am tired, and need rest 
to-night.” 

Kitty sprang up at once, and Hester 

“ Good-ni h Greg. said 

“ Good-night, Kitty,” he answered, as cheerily. 
as they shook hands her; “ ‘good-night, 
Mies Boake” together; “and good-night, 

“Yours is certainly like a voice I have heard 


“You drive me to extremes by your doubts,” 


before,” said Miss Brake, in lieu of her saluta- 
tion in response. ‘“ Where could it have been ?” 
“T can not give you any information,” said 


Greg, smiling; “I wish it was in my power.” 


Then he opened the door for her and Kitty to 
pass through, bowed again, and closed the door 
behind them. 

He did not return to his place, but walked to 
the window where John Woodhatch was sitting, 
pipe in hand, and the tobacco burning away by 
itself in the bowl. 

“TI think I will bid you good-night also, Mr. 
Woodhatch,” he said. “It will have to be early 
rising to-morrow to see to the seven-acre lot.” 

“Yes, we must clear it to-morrow, Greg.” _ 

“Tt shall be done, sir.” a 

“ Good-night.” 

“‘Good-night, Mr. Woodhatch.” 

Greg had expected for the last day or two that 
the master would have asked him about Kitty 
Vanch, and of his feelings regarding her, now 
that she was part and parcel of his life, and a 
new addition to the home here, but Mr. Wood- 
hatch did not broach the subject ; on the contra- 
ry, he said, almost sharply, : 

“When did you see Fladge last,Greg?” 

“ Fladge ?” repeated Greg, in surprise. 

“Yes; I have him on my mind to-night.” 

Greg hesitated for an instant. 

“ Now you mention it, sir, I am reminded that 
he was seen in the village yesterday.” Pf 

“ Who saw him ?” 

“One of the servants told me this morning she 
found him at old Spikins’s when she took the 
beef tea round,” said Greg. 

“Ah! I see.” 

Greg glanced at the farmer, who looked thought- 
fully out-of-doors, and said no more upon the 
question. Taking this as a hint to go, the favor- 
ite pupil withdrew, and John Woodhatch stood 
up and stretched his arms out as though the 


day’s work or the conversation with Brake had _ 


wearied him very much. He was closing the 
operi window, when a thin, claw-like hand touched 
his arm and sought to draw him, as if against his 
will, into the shadews of the garden and out of 
the range of the lights within the room. 

Master,” said Mrs. Chadderton, in a husky 


whisper, “ it is all found out. You must go away 


at once.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
THE OLD SUSPICION. 


Tre master of Farm Forlorn was startled for 
an instant, then his hand responded to the clutch 
of the housekeeper, and the position was quickly 
reversed. By his superior strength, the grasp of 
his iron fingers which contracted firmly and close- 
ly on the fingers of Mrs. Chadderton, he drew that 
estimable and watchful lady into the room from 
the dark garden ground wherein she had- been 
concealed. 

“ What a bad habit vou have of lurking xbout 
and listening, Mrs. Chadderton !” he said, coolly. 
‘‘ What is the matter with you ?” 

Mrs, Chadderton, once in the house, was re- 
leased. She closed the shutters with a quick 
hand, went to the door of the room, looked out 
into the corridors, and then returned with a feline 
step to the side of John Woodhatch. She was 
deathly white, he saw now, and her slight frame 
was shaking very violently. | 

“T have not spoken before; I have not said a 
word of this before,” she whispered, fiercely, to 
him. ‘Oh, master! my dear old master, who has 
befriended me so much and saved so many more 
deserving, I ask you, beg you, pray to you to go 
away from here. Pray do, for God’s sake, for 
your own. Don’t stop another day !” 

“Mrs. Chadderton, you are as mad as a March 
hare, or—”’ 

And then he stooped and looked closely into 
her face. | 

“No, I have not been drinking,” said the honse- 
keeper; “for years I have never touched a drop. 
of drink. You know that.” 

‘No, you’re sober; then, old girl, you must be 
mad,” he said, “ or ill, or walking in your sleep.” 

“No, no, no,” she. answered. ‘“ Don’t speak so 
loudly ; can’t you whisper, so that—so that if any- 
body was at the door they could not hear what 
we were saying ?” 

John Woodhatch frowned. + 

“They may hear anything I have to say, and 
welcome.” 

“ Ah! you don’t know,” she cried; “you-don’t 
see—you won’t see—how the net is closing round 

“Go on,” said the master, calmly. | 

“That woman knows—that hateful woman 
whom you brought to this house—” : 

“Hateful! You call her hateful!” said Wood- 
hatch, in a, tone of stern reproof. “Try and re- 
member.” 

“ Yes, yes, but I only remember now she is your 
bitterest enemy,” cried the housekeeper; “she is 
deceiving you and all the rest. Oh, sir, I wouldn’t 
say so—I would never have said a word—if I 
were not quite sure. You know me well enough 
for that, and after all these years of faithful serv- 
ice to you.” : 

_John Woodhatch set down his pipe, and rested 
his two big brown hands on the shoulders of the 
woman, generally so quiescent and passive and 
grim, and now more like a madwoman than ever, 
as he had told her that she must be. 

“Listen to me, Mother Chadderton, will you »” 

“T am listening,” she answered; “I will not 
lose a single word. But please don’t speak so loud.” 

“You are an old servant here, and we have not 
many secrets from each other,” said John Wood- 
hatch. “You know my life, you think; I know: 
yours, am sure. And there has been on your 


mind, then, for five long years, the murder of | 


Morris Brake ?” 


“ And you think I killed him,” he said—“nay, 
you are sure I killed him?” 


tage,” was the answer; “‘ but the obj 


you laughing at me? 
a time as this ?” 


ing her. 


“to put you off your 
is 


She did not attempt to prevaricate; she looked 
down, and answered again, “Yes.” 

“And you are still my friend! You do not 

shrink away from the hands red with blood that 
hold you to your faith in me, despite it all?” he 
said, wonderingly. 
‘ “No, I do not shrink,” she answered, boldly. 
‘‘T saw how he stood in your way, how he had 
deceived you, robbed you of the one woman who 
could have blessed your life, and made it all so 
different. I saw how your heart was wrung— 
how you suffered !” 

“You know nothing about it.. I—” 

“Oh! don’t tell me anything; don’t say a word, 
but let me save you,” she entreated. “ Let me 
swear you were never away from the house that 
night; that you were ill, and I attended to you; 
that— Oh, good God !_let me be in some way of 
help. That is all I want, sir; nothing more than 
that.” 

“You don’t blame me, then ?” he said. 

“Blame you—no. Why should I?” 

He released his hold of her, and shuddered for 
an instant. 

“You are a terrible woman, Mrs. Chadderton,” 
he said, with a langh that had not much merri- 
ment in it; “you would screen even a murderer, 
then, from the Hands of Justice ?” 

“ With all my heart, if that murderer was John 
Woodhatch.” 

“ As you are sure he is.” 

_ She did not answer again ; she wrung her hands 
together and looked down, after her old fashion. 
And he did not repeat his question; he only re- 


garded her sorrowfully, even very regretfully, and 


said : 

“Tell me your news. Where is my danger ?” 

Mrs. Chadderton gesticulated wildly. 

“« She was in the village alone the night before . 
her visit here. She went to the cottages on the 
low level,” the housekeeper exclaimed. : 

“Miss Brake ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What did she want?” 

“‘Spikins sent for her,” was the answer. 

_ “ How did you learn this ?” 
_ “From Reuben Fladge. He has been here to- 


night,” she went on, speaking with an uncommon 
rapidity of utterance; “it dawned even upon him . 
there might be danger to the master, and more in 
it than he had guessed at.” 


‘“‘ What did Spikins say to Miss Brake?” 
“T don’t know,” she said, helplessly. _ 
“Does Fladge ?” 
“He does not. He was sent out of thé cot- 
of the 
meeting was to tell this woman who killed Mor- 
ris Brake.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

Quite sure.” 

“ And Spikins knows who was the murderer ?”” — 

“Yes, for certain,” replied Mrs. Chadderton. 

“T will go to him,” said John Woodhatch. “It 


is important I should see that man.” 


‘You are losing time,” murmured the house- 


keeper. 


“No; I’m gaining it,” gaid John Woodhatch. 


“You see it will be more easy to get away from 
Spikins’s house, Ann Chadderton. There will 
not be so many to notice which way I have gone.”’ 


“ Yes—yes—but—” And then Mrs. Chadder- 


ton stopped as John Woodhatch broke into a 
laugh which sounded very strangely at that hour 
of the night, and seemed to ring throughout the 
fa 


rm. 
“Hush! hush!” she exclaimed. “Why are 
Where is the fun, at such 


“ You will not see I am jesting with you,” he 


said, “‘and that this murder story has affected 
you for nothing.” 


“Ah! you are beyond me. I do not make you 


out, master,” she said, with a deep sigh. “I 
would help vou at all hazards if I could. I am 
not thinking of the murder, or caring for it: I 
only care for your escape.” 


“Did Spikins tell Miss Brake I was the mur- 


derer ?” 


“IT do not know,” she said again. 
“‘ Has‘he ever said to you he thought I was?” 
“‘T have never listened to him. Ali I knowis, | 


he was abroad that night when I sat up for you, 
and must have seen you,” she. said, in a lower 
tone of voice. 


‘Seen me on the sands, then, walking down the 


disappointment of my life, Ann Chadderton—no- 
thing more than that. It is strange,” he said, 
regarding her reproachfully, “that you should 
think so badly of me as to set me down as the 
assassin of a youth who shared my home, and of 
whom I was proud. I did not kill Morris Brake, 
woman—I would have rather killed myself.” 


““'Phey may accuse you all the same,” she an- 


swered, in a passive tone. 


It appeared to be a matter of complete indif- 


ference to her whether John Woodhatch had kill- 
ed Morris Brake or not. It was his safety-which 
concerned this woman, nothing else. 


“Will you believe me ?” he asked, sharply. 
“Yes,” she said at once. | 
“And bear in mind, too, that Miss Brake has - 


no suspicion of me.” 


“She knows who is the murderer—I heard 


her say so—and I—I thought she must have 
meant you, sir, Spikins knowing, and I knowing—” 


“Nothing,” said John Woodhatch, interrupt- 
“See here.” 
He drew from his pocket the envelope con- 


taining Miss Brake’s will, and held it up before 
her astonished gaze. 


“‘ She has intrusted me with this to-ni 


ably has left me all her money in it. is the 
will of Hester Brake,” he said. | 


“ Indeed ?” ; 
“ Yes—indeed it is.” 
“ After all, this may be a trick,” she said, very 


ohn Woodhatch stamped foot, and then 


broke into a laugh again. 
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“If you were not a woman I should shake 

you,” he said, bluntly; “but you are a poor 

creature with only one idea. There! go to bed, 

and leave the outer door on the latch; I may be 
” 

“ Late, sir ?” 

“Yes; we are late people sometimes at Farm 

Forlorn, and prowl at night like wild beasts. 
But then the farm is a wild beast’s den—to 
" “Forgive me. I have tried to think for the 
best for many years. Always,” she said, in a 
trembling voice again, “‘ what is the best for you, 
and as a return—my poor return, sit—for all you 
have done for me.” 

‘There! there ! we will not discuss that ques-. 
tion over again. You can only show your grati- 
tude,” he said, “ by speaking well of me.” 

“That I have always done.” 

“ What!” he exclaimed, “ when you thought I 
had killed poor Morris ?” 

“That did not matter to me,” said Mrs. Chad- 
derton, stolidly. “You might have thought it 
right to kill him, and you would have known so 
much better than any of us—” - 

“‘ Good-night, Mrs. Chadderton,” he said, dryly. 
“ You will want a deal of improvement yet before 
you are quite fit for the highest society.” 

“ Are you —~* Spikins ?” 

“Yes, If he thinks I did it, he must not slip 
out of the world with that idea; and if he knows 
who did,” he added, with a frown, “he shall tell 
me as well as Hester Brake.” : 

He locked the will in a cupboard by the emp- 
ty fire-place, and then strode out of the farm in 
search of the old man who had had no confidence 
in John Woodhatch, and so had preferred to trust 
woman. A most remarkable man this Spikins, 
thought the farmer, as he went along his garden, 
and out of the front gate into the high-road, 
where he took the route which Greg and Hester 
Brake had taken a few nights ago. He walked 
very swiftly, being a tall man, prone to long strides 
when business was brisk or thought was deep 
with him, and here was one matter to be settled 
off-hand and at a high pressure. 

When should he fairly understand human na- 
ture? he thought, as he marched on ; when would 
human nature understand him or award him com- 
mon justice? To think that this quiet house- 
keeper of his had set him down as a murderer, 
and had constituted it her duty in every way to 
screen him! To fancy “for even a moment” that 
old Spikins on his dying bed—by way of confes- 
sion which might have its terrible weight with a 
skeptical world—should have raved out that the 
master of Farm Forlorn had killed his pupil out 
of spite. He was not quite sure what would be 
the result of that outcry, or how the meshes might 
close‘round him for all the light way in which he 
had treated it half an hour ago. But he could 
not think for long that Spikins and Miss Brake 
had him upon their minds. It was not likely, 
it was not natural; but it was necessary to 
know what this poor old dotard had upon his 
mind—the little mind which old age had left to 


him. 

He reached the rough-hewn path leading into 
the darkness of the lower ground, and plunged 
into the shadows without a moment’s thought 
and at the same quick pace. To his surprise 
there were figures flitting in the darkness, men 
and women: chattering there as if it were mid- 
day, and trotting to and fro, a few of them. 

“Mister Woodhatch—is that you, sir?” came 
an inquiry at last in the broad provincial accent ; 
“ye have heard the news then, sir, a’ready ?” 

“What news?” 

“ He’s gone at last, poor soul !’’ 

kins 

“Yes, sir, He went off like the snuff of a can- 
dle,” said the man in the dark, “all of a sudden 
like, just as Reuben was feeding him with a tea- 
spoon and a-hollerin’ at him for biting it. Well,” 
was the remark, “he’s had a good innings, and 
can’t complain where he’s a-gone to.” | 

“No, he can not complain,” said Woodhatch ; 
then he walked to the last cottage, pushed open 
the door, atid joined a group of sight-seers who 
were already there staring down at the still white 
figure in the bed—more dignified in death than it 
had ever been in life. 

“ He’s gone, sir,” said Fladge, who had been 
at the *s foot, “and he won’t want me ever 

in.” 
. And without another word, and with a half- 
wistful, half-frightened look at the old master, 
who had scared him by his sudden presence there, 
Fladge attempted to walk past and drift into the 
night away from him. 

ut the strong hand of the master caught him 
by the wrist, and a voice less stern and hard than 


he had ex fell upon his ears. 
“ Stay, I want you,” said John Wood- 
hatch, 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE VISITORS. 


A rew days after the death of Peter Spikins, 
whose sudden departure from this vale of tears 
was pronounced to be an especial “mercy,” par- 
ticularly by those retainers of John Woodhatch 
who had had the privilege to attend to him, “turn 
and turn about”—Alexander Larcom and his 
daughter Lucy arrived at Farm Forlorn. 
It was close upon five = since they had vis- 
ited the place, but the farmer’s perseverance— 
his pertinacity—had t them once more 
within the farm-house walls. Lucy Brake had 
es way at last, and consented to accompany 

er father, although this had occurred probably 
not so much for John Woodhatch’s sake as on 
account of a letter received one 
asking her to come, and begging that wou 
ont delay her visit, as she was anxious to make 
friends -with her. | 

“ Ours-was not a happy-first meeting, and I 


_ would make amends for it,” Hester Brake wrote 
frankly, and thus disarmed her young sister-in- 
law at once. - “ After all, she is Morris’s sister, 
and he would have been glad to see us friends,” 
said Lucy to her father. “ Let us go.” 

Before the week was out they were located at 
their old quarters; the ice was broken, and the 
new home circle at Farm Forlorn was quite com- 
plete. And the woman who one night had whis- 
pered to herself, “ Not yet, I hope,” when told by 
John Woodhatch of the possibility of Lucy’s vis- 
it, was the first to welcome her, and appear very 
glad to see her. 

“TI was afraid you would never come, or that 
you would come too late,’’ said Hester Brake, . 

“Too late—for what ?” 

“To understand me.” 

John Woodhatch shrugged his shoulders as he 
walked away. He had heard the salutation, and 
marvelled at it not a little. 

“Of a surety, I shall never comprehend these 
women,” he soliloquized as he crossed the fields 
after the interview. ‘“‘ What makes them such 
‘kittle cattle,’ I wonder ?” , 

Had he listened more, he would have had less 
to be perplexed at, for Hester Brake explained 
the position satisfactorily enough to Lucy, if aft- 
er her eccentric fashion. 

“*T have so many things to talk to you about, 
and I may not have much time before me,” she 
said; “ see how thin that hand is.” 

She held it up toward the sun for her sister-in- 
law’s inspection. 

“T am not going to live very »” Hester 
added, “and, after ‘IL it is better Pon. | 

“You must not think that,” said Lucy. “ You 
are young still—comparatively.” 

“Compared with poor old Spikins who died 
last week—oh yes!” she said, sharply; “but 
then I have not the constitution of old Spikins. 
We Brakes die early.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lucy, as though an arrow had 
struck her. . 

asd pardon; I talk at random,” said Hester, 
hastily. “See what an inconsiderate woman I 
am, and always in the wrong. Where is Mr. 
Larcom ?” 

Lucy looked hard at her, remembering the past 
suspicions of her father, and Miss Brake said, 
more hastily still: 

“TI wish to ask his pardon for the one suspi- 
cion I have had of him. You know.” 

“Yes,” answered Lucy; “I have not forgot- 
ten. 

“T was in the wrong. And,” she added, “I 
have never been backward in confessing my er- 
rors. Ask Kate Vanch—ask John Woodhatch, 
if I am.” 

“‘T am only too glad to take your own word for 
it,” said Lucy, a new friend on the instant, and 
for the first time in her life she stooped and kiss- 
ed Miss Brake in gratitude for the amende ho- 
norable which had been made to her. Then she 
tripped away with a brighter look upon her face, 
and went in search of Morice, who it need hardly 
be said was also a guest at Farm Forlorn, and 
who had already found out her old companion 
of the sands, Kitty Vanch, and was romping 
with her in all the exuberance of happy child- 
hood 


Lucy felt her heart sink a little at the sight of 
them—as she had done by the sea-shore—for 
there was only this child to live for, she thought, 
in her morbid devotion to her, and what if it 
should happen that some day Morice should love 
some one better than herself, when Morice grew 
up even? Why, it would break her heart! 

“You are fond of children, Miss Vanch,”’ said 
Lucy, as she approached them. “I think you 
told me this when I first met you.” 

“ Yes, I dare say I did,” answered Kitty ; “ and 
this child would be so bright if she had more 
companions of her own age, probably.” 

“Morice does not want any more compan- 
ions,” said Lucy. “She is contented with her 
mother.” 

“ Yes—of course; but then the mother should, 
not be quite all in all—should she, Mrs. Brake ?” 
said Kitty, thoughtfully ; “for the mother might 
die, or be separated from her in some way, or— 
but there! I don’t know, I can’t say. I have no 
remembrance of a mother ever looking down 
upon me as you look at her.” 

‘Poor girl!” and Lucy’s hand stole out and 
touched Kate’s in sympathy. 

“ And your mother, madam ?” | 

“She died when I was a baby. I never saw 
her; I can not imagine what she was like,” said 
Lucy. 

Kate Vanch seemed strangely drawn to this 
beautiful, almost desolate, young woman. In- 
d there were many reasons why she should 
feel“attracted by her, and was solicitous to gain 
her friendship—she had heard so much of Lucy 
Brake, and knew so much more than Lucy would 
have given her credit for knowing. 

“TI hope we may be friends, some day,” said 
Kitty, frankly, “and that when Greg and I are 
married you will not keep entirely away from us.” 

“Would you care to see me then?” asked 

¥ 


Lucy. ! 

“Yes, indeed I would. I have thought I 
should like to be a humble but true friend of 
yours,” said Kitty, “even before I had seen you ; 
I used to think that.” 
_ “Indeed !’ said Lucy, interested and astonish- 
ed; “and how was that?” 

“J had heard you were so pretty, and good, 
and clever.” 

“From Morris?” came the eager question 


now. 

“Qh no! you were secretly married, and he 
did not mention you very often to his sister,” said 
Kitty. ‘It was from Mr. Woodhatch, of course.” 

‘Ah, yes, yes; I had forgotten John,” said 


oF him !” cried Kitty. 
“Did he. speak of me so much, then, years 


ago?” asked Lucy, looking sadly on the ground. 


“He spake of little else,” said Kate, frankly; 
“and of course I knew—everybody knew.” 

“Mine has been a profitless life, and has 
troubled others a great deal,” said Lucy, more 
coldly ; ‘‘and you must not speak of this again.” 

“T beg your pardon if I have said anything to 
pain you.” 

“It is granted, and readily.” 

“* |—I have a bad habit of speaking out, of say- 
ing what is in my thoughts,” Kitty explained; 
“and your coming has made me more abrupt than 
usual in my speech. And perhaps I have not 
improved lately, as Greg is something like me in 
that way.” 

“Greg is frank, then?’ 

“He has not @ secret from me in the world.” 

“That is very good of him. I admire perfect 
confidence.” | 

“Part of this habit of speaking out we have 
both learned from the master. That is it, I sup- 
pose,” said Kitty, after a moment’s reflection : 
“he is our model, and we copy him.” 


“Does he teach you to talk in this way, and © 


about himself 

“Oh no,” said Kitty, coloring ; “‘ but you—you 
do not mind my mentioning his name to you. 
You can not hate him, surely.” 

“T have a great respect for him. He is my fa- 
ther’s friend and mine, and I should be glad to 
see him happy; and,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “that is all. Come, Morice dear, 
bid Miss Vanch good-by for the present.” 

“‘Dood-by,” said Morice, holding up her rose- 
bud mouth to be kissed by her new friend ; and 
then mother and child strolled away,and Kate 
Vanch stood looking after Lucy Brake. 

“* How pretty she is!” she murmured; “ how 
young and fair, and unlike everybody else at 
Skegs Shore! Why did not my steady old faith- 
ful Greg fall in love with her, and forget me al- 
together? What would Kitty Vanch have done 
then, I wonder!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


WILLIAM A. SEAVER. 


Mr. Wituiam A. Seaver, whose sudden death 
on the 7th instant was a surprise and shock to 
all his friends, was born near Batavia, New York, 
in 1815. His parents removed to that village 
while he was in his infancy, and there he was 


brought up and educated. His first venture of | 


any importance was in connection with the Buf- 
falo Courier, of which he was for several years 
the editor. 

Mr. SzaveR came to New York more than 
twenty years ago, and occupied himself with lit- 
erary pursuits. He was at one time editor of a 
Church journal in this city, and correspondent 
for several newspapers in the South and West. 
In 1868 he was placed in charge-of the “ Editor’s 


Drawer,” in Harper’s MaGazinF, & position 


which he was well qualified by his acquaintance 
with men, his position in society, and his rare 
aptitude as a raconteur. The “ Drawer’ is liter- 
ally what the name implies. When this depart- 
ment was first projected, in the summer of 1851, 
the clippings and contributions intended for it 
were thrown into a drawer of a certain desk, and 
this circumstance suggested thename. The same 
method has been pursued ever since that time. 
The contributions for this department of the 
MaGazinE, which come from every part of the 
country, are still deposited in the drawer, whence 
the editor takes them and culis his selections. 
Many of the contributions are merely crude sug- 
gestions, and Mr. Szaver displayed fine tact in 
editing, condensing, or enlarging them. For 
many years Mr. Seaver also conducted the “ Per- 
sonal” departments in Harper’s Bazar and Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY, the latter until the last week of his 
life. On the Wednesday preceding his death his 
“copy” came to the office, written in his usyal 
clear and remarkably neat hand, and the editor, 
glancing over the familiar MS., had little thought 
that it was the last he should receive from his 
long-time associate. 

Mr. Seaver was for some years President of 
the Adriatic Fire-insurance Company, of this 
city, and was also a member of the New York 
bar. He belonged to the Union Club, where his 
presence was always welcome, for his genial so- 
cial qualities and his inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote and story. He resided in a pleasant cottage 
at Mount Vernon, where he had gathered an ex- 
tensive and well-selected library. The cause of 
his death was acute pneumonia. | 


A SLEIGH-RIDE IN NORWAY. 


Dinner ended, and by the time the coffee and 
cigars have been consumed, in Norse fashion, 
with the ladies, the stars are already twinkling 
from the dark blue Northern sky. We hear the 
stamping and neighing of the horses as the 
sleighs are being brought round to the hall door. 
You finish your cigar—it is too cold to smoke 
out-of-doors—and get into your fur coat, made 
from the fell of a Norwegian wolf; top-boots 
lined with soft sheep-skin; fur gloves; and to 
crown it all, a bear-skin cap drawn ever your 
ears; and you feel fit for a drive to the north 

le 


” To see that the ladies and children in the 
roomy family sleigh are well wrapped up in bear- 
skin and foot-bags; but your interest is concen- 
trated more on your own “fare,” the girl from 
whose eyes you last night in the dance drank 
those sweet but painful draughts of uncertain 
love, who now again trusts herself to your guid- 
ing arm, and this time to curb the capricious tem- 
per of a Norwegian sleigh-trotter. Carefully you 
embalm her in the light spids slede, or point sleigh ; 
you examine the wiry shafts and the with 

t care, stroke the arching neck of the ani- 
mal, with an encouraging word, and take your 
seat on the perch behind. “Let him go, Gustaf.” 


| cating to every lover! 


And you are off along the hard-trodden road with 
the speed of an avalanche, whilst the frosty air 
whistles around you, and makes the blood for a 
moment tingle in your cheeks, and you feel, 
through the rapid motion,a delight and internal 
exuberance of spirits, which is equally shared by 
the fair companion before you, as you speed 
through the glistening snow. How you bless the 
inventor of that vehicle, whose genius has created 
this pleasant little gondola of the snow for your | 
individual benefit, in which you may be so near 
the object of your affection, watch every play of 
her capricious nature in her shadowed eyes, and 
inhale that sweet perfume 80 delicious and intoxi- 
Yes, how many tales of 
sieidh a have not been told in a Norwegian point 
sleigh, and treasured forever by the fair listener! 

And what a scene, what an impressive atom of 
nature’s creation you gaze on! High above you 
is the vaulted arch of the deep blue heavens, the 
color of which you will only see near the polar 
circle, and which is closely studded by innumer-. 
able silvery stars, There is the merry polar star 
right above you, round which the “Great Bear” 
walks his nightly beat, followed in solemn pro- | 
cession. by the valiant Orion, who lifts his glisten- 
ing glaive against the frontlet of the defiant Bull; 
while lo! just above the crowns of the pine-trees 
in the forest yonder a brilliant star arises, a vis- 
itor from a milder clime, not always seen in the 
Northern sky, the Dogstar, the vigilant Sirius of 
the Greeks; and across the heavens is cast a 
“broad ribbon shining with myriads of invisible 
worlds, the Milky Way, along which the valorous 
Scandinavian Ajemper, the gallant warriors ‘of — 
the Saga, rode to Walhalla, the portals of which 
you see encircled by the carved segment of thé 
aurora borealis, whose fiery rays erratically flood 
the heavens with a thousand colors and fantastic 
shapes of liquid flame. . And around you is the 
scenery of a Norwegian landscape, with its hills 
and dales bemantled in virgin. snow, in which the 
distant mountains recline in bold relief on the 
dark background, which also invests the solemn 
pine-trees, under whose snow-laden crowns and 
boughs we are now sweeping, with a mysticism 
which makes us ponder on the innumerable tales 
of the goblin and the brownie in which old Nor- 
way abounds. | 


ORIGIN OF “PAUL PRY.” 


It has often been repeated that Paul Pry was 
drawn from a familiar figure of the time, the ec- 
centric Tom Hill, editor of the Dramatic Mirror. 

Mr. John Poole, the author of the delightful 
comedy, expressly contraditts this in a little bio- 
graphical sketch of himself which he addressed 
to one of the magazines of the period. “The 
idea of the character of Paul Pry was suggested,” 
he says, “ by the following anecdote, 7 to me 
several years ago by a beloved frierit’. An idle 
old lady, living in a narrow street, hatt passed so 
much of her time in watching the anes of her 
neighbors that she at length knewati~, sound of 
each particular knocker within heariik, and could 
tell to which house it belonged. -3s, happened 
that she fell ill, and was for severar-days con- 
fined to her bed. Unable to obsegye in person 
what was going on outside, she stZfioned her 
maid at the window as her substit for the 
performance of that task. But Bett¥oon grew 
weary of the occupation ; she became careles4 in | 
her reports, impatient and tetchy when repri- — 
manded for her negligence. ‘ Beti¥,"what are 
you thinking about? Don’t you hear a double 
knock at No.9? Who is it® ‘Tha. first-floor 
lodger,ma’am.’ ‘Betty! Betty! I declare I must 
give you warning. Why don’t you tell me what 
that knock is at No. 24% ‘ Why, Lord, ma’am, 
it is only the baker with pies.’ ‘ Pies/ Betty? 
What can they want with pies at No. 24? They 
had pies yesterday!’ Of this very point I have 
availed myself. Let me add that Paul Rry was 
never intended as the representative of any one 
individual, but of a class, Like the melancholy 
of Jacques, he ‘is compounded of many sim- 
ples,’ and I could mention five or six who were 
unconscious contributors to the character. That 
it should have been so often though erroneous- 
ly supposed to have been drawn after some 
particular person is perhaps complimentary to. 
the general truth of the delineation. With re- 
spect to the play generally, I may say that it is 
original ; it is originial in structure, plot, charac- 
ter, and dialoguesuch as they are. - The only 
imitation I am aware of is to be found in part of 
the business in which. Mrs. Subtle is engaged: 
whilst writing those scenes I had strongly in my 
recollection Collin d’Harleville’s Vieux Célibataire. 
But even the little I have adopted is considerably . 
altered and modified by the necessity of adapting 
it to the exigencies of a different plot.” , 


METHODISM IN BROOKLYN. 


Lorp Macav ay said that he had seen a book 
purporting to be a history of England, that made 
no mention of Jonn Westey. Not only is reli 
gion, as one of the great forces moulding the fash- 
ion of society, to be taken into the account in es- 
timating the condition of a community, but the 
character and relative influence of the several 
forms into which religion may shape itself are 
also to be considered. Especially is this néces- 
sary in a state of society like ours, in which all 
religions are alike unobstructed in the pro 
tion of their views, and in the enforcement of. 
their respective moral and social practices. Twelve 
thousand persons holding a positive form of be- 
lief, and proféssing to be governed by defined 
rules of moral conduct, distributed through the 
several departments of active life, must exert an_ 
‘appreciable influence upon the morals, education, 
trade, and politics of the community. The state 
of Methodism, therefore, is not a mere sentiment- 
al question, affecting only the devout sister who 
breathes out the fervor of her spirit in a class- 
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meeting, or the stalwart parson who 
thunders from his pulpit on the ter-. 
rors of the Law, but is one of practi- 
cal interest to the citizen, the philos- 
opher, and the political economist. 
There are now thirty-nine Method- 
ist Episcopal churches in the city of 
Brooklyn. Of these nearly one-half 
have come into existence within the 
past twenty-five years. The increase 
of members in these churches has 
with remarkable uniformity kept 
with the general growth of the 
city. In 1857 the numbers were 


4122, and in 1882, 11,799, being in 


each case about two per cent. of the 


entire population. The. value of 


church property has. increased at a. 

r ratio, being in 1857 a little 
more than one-third of one per cent. 
of the assessed value of the real es- 
tate of the city, while in 1882 it was. 
a little more than one-half of one per 
cent,, showing an increase of the 


value of church property, as related’ 


to the aggregated wealth of the city, 
of about fifty per cent. As related 
to the number of communicants the: 
advance has been still greater, the. 
increase of numbers in the twenty- 
five years being threefold, and the 
increase of property being fivefold, 


as the figures would,show, but in so_ 


short an article we must deal spar- 
ingly with statistics. The contribu- 
tions to the benevolent and religious 
institutions of the Church during 
the same period have advanced in 
proportion to the growth of numbers, 
but not in proportion to the growth 
of wealth. It.must not, however, be 
forgotten that large sums have been 
contributed within the above-named 
period to the great educational and 
philanthropic institutions of the. 
country. The thoughts of every. 
reader of these words will at once 
revert to the distinguished citizen of’ 
Brooklyn whose princely munificence 
has spread his name throughout the 
entire land, and caused the heart of 
every Methodist to beat with pride 
and gratitude. | 
The territorial growth of Method- 
ism has of course followed the cur- 
rent of the population, which, revers- 
ing the order of the star of empire, 
has held its way eastward instead of 
westward. The older churches still 
maintain their ground in the-older 
parts of the city, laboring, under 
great discouragements, for the sal- 
vation of the poor and the ignorant. 
The new churches correspond in 
character with the improved neigh- 
‘borhoods in which they are built. In 
point of architecture they have all 
aimed more at neatness, convenience, 
and economy than at elegance. In- 
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deed, the Summerfield Church, situ. 
ated on Washington Avenue, and S¢. 
John’s, in the Eastern District, were, 


‘until the erection of Grace Church, 


the only two having any pretensions 
to architectural beauty, BF ohn’s be- 
ing the larger, more imposing, and 
costly edifice, and more complete in 


the symmetry of its design. The 


Grace M. E. Church (an engraving of 
which accompanies this article), sit- 
uated on Seventh Avenue and S&t. 
John’s Place, though smaller than 
some others, is, we think, the most 
beautiful Methodist Episcopal church 
in Brooklyn. As described by the 
architects, Messrs. Parritr Brothers : 
“It has one of the most ornate and > 
richly carved exteriors of any church 
in New York or Brooklyn. e style 
is an admixture of thirteenth-century 
Gothic with just enough of the Florid 
to impart to it great richness of de- 
tail. The entire front walls are of 
stone from Martinsville, New Jersey. 
The trimmings, viz., the small col- 
umns and capitals, voussoirs, pin- 
nacles, cornices, flying - buttresses, 
etc., are of terra cotta of both a light 
drab and rich brown color... .The 
general form of the interior is rect- 
angular, with a central nave forty- 
eight feet wide, and two aisles each 
six feet wide, making the auditorium 
sixty by ninety feet, with accommo- 
dations for about six hundred full- 
size sittings.”” Adjoining the church, 
and fronting on Seventh Avenue, and 
forming part of the architectural 
structure, is the chapel and Sunday. 
school-room, built in the same style, 
and finished with the same degree 
of elegance. The whole is furnished 
with highly ornate cathedral-glass 
windows. Behind the pulpit is a fine’ 
organ, built by Hoox & Hartixa, of. 
Boston. The entire cost of the 
church is about $70,000. The erec- 
tion of this complete and beautiful 
edifice is highly creditable to the so- 
ciety that worship in it. They have 
passed through many vicissitudes 
since their organization in 1868, 
when the church was situated on 
Sterling Place, with a contemplated 
front on Seventh Avenue, and was 
known as the “Seventh Avenue M. E. 
Church.” But with the true heroism 
of faithful men, aided by the inde- 
fatigable exertions of their pastor, — 
the Rev..Gzorcr P. Mas, they have 
risen superior to adverse circum- 
stances, and now present this beau- 
tiful edifice to God and the general 
Church. 

The dedication is to take place on 


‘Sunday, January 21, on which occa- 


sion Bishop Srpson will officiate. 
GrorceE F, Kerren. 
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|e the same with cats as it is with sailors (remarked the mate). 
There’s able cats, and ordinary ¢ats, and first and second class 
kittens. Speaking of able cats, the one we picked up when I was 
second mate of the H. 7. Clifford just laid over any cat that you 
can read of in the Scriptures or elsewhere. : 


We found him aboard a derelict bark in about the latitude of. 


Rye-oh, we being homeward bound from ’Frisco at the time. The 
bark was the Richard Pendleton, and the captain be gave the same 
name to the cat. The men who boarded the derelict found the 
cat sitting on the harness-cask as\comfortable as you choose. He 
yawned when he saw the men, as niuch as to say, “ You ve been 4 
precious long time a-rescuing of me,” and then he smiled and 
showed ‘all his teeth, just to let em know that he didn’t bear 
no malice, and went aboard the boat and came off to the-Clifford 
as dignified as a commodore. | 

Our doctor—the medical chap, I mean—took a fancy to the cat 


THE STORY OF A CAT. 


immediately. Richard went up to him and purred round him as if 
he wanted medicine the worst way, and had perfect confidence in 
the doctor, and wouldn't have any other medical chap at any price. 
So the doctor puts Richard in his state-room, where he kept a big 
collection of all sorts of stuffed vermia—birds and rats and such. 
Didn’t Richard have a lovely time with those specimens, though ! 
When the doctor came back after leaving the cat alone for half an 
hour he couldn’t have told his collection from a cart-load of old 
bones and feathers. Richard came flying out of that state-room 
as if he had an important engagement on a back fence, and could 
wait on no account whatever. 

Next the cat tackled the captain’s parrot, that hung in a cage in 
the cabin. He thought he was going to have a first-class dinner 
of roast parrot, but he changed his raind when the parrot tackled 
him, and making fast to his fore-leg, hauled in on it as if he was 
boarding the fore-tack, I said he was an able cat, and you’d have 


said so if you could have heard him yell and swear. The steward 
came in and rescued of him just as his fore-leg was fetching loose 
from the socket. | 

As soon as he was loose, away the cat goes forward, and present- 
ly he sees a gull on the flying-jib-boom. He wasn’t a bit discour- 
aged by the parrot, and felt he was able to fetch that gull without 
more than half trying. So he crept out on the flying-jih-boom, 
and just.as he jumps for the gull the gull flies off, and Richard 
Pendleton goes overboard like a shot. 

It was pretty near a dead calm, and as the cat drifted slowly aft 
one of the men gets a boat-hook and fishes him up about the time 
he comes abreast of the rudder. The man wrings him out, for 
there was about a bucketful of water*soaked into him, and then 


chucks him on the top of the quarter-deck awning to dry. 


Richard didn't stay there long. \ He heard somebody making a 
remark about tea, and he roused himself and went below to see 
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about it. The steward had just set the table, and 
there was a jug of milk on it. The cat jams his 
head into that jug, and when he found he couldn’t 
get his head out again he just capsizes the jug, 
catches hold of the table-cluth, and pulls every- 
thing on to the floor, calculating rightly that the 
jug would smash and let his head out. When the 
steward rushed in to see what was the matter he 
didn’t find much cat, for Richard had stowed 
himself away inside of the captain’s particular 
Stilton cheese, and only the end of his tail was 
visible. 

* They found him that night asleep in the box 
_ where a passenger that we had, who was consul 
to some outlandish port, kept his cocked hat. * 
There was'a good deal of milk and preserves and 
’ manevelins generally sticking to that cat, and per- 
haps that was the reason the consul would have 
-hove him overboard if the captain hadn’t stopped 
him. | 

‘That was only one day’s duty that Richard did 
aboard that ship, but it was a fair sample of his- 
every-day work. Why didn’t we heave him over- | 
board? Why, sir, I thought you, being an intel- 
ligent man, knew that killing a cat is like praying 
for the worst kind of luck, and being absolutely 
certain that you’ll get it. If we’d hove that there 
cat overboard, the probability is that the H. 7. 
Clifford would never have come to port again. 


A MIDWINTER CAMP. 


Tue hardships endured by emigrants travel- 
ling over the Western plains are well represent- 
ed in the picture on page 44. A small party, 
apparently a single family, have arrived just at 
night-fall at the edge of a wood, where they will 
encamp until morning. While the father breaks 
the ice-on a stream or pond to water the tired 
horses, the mother collects wood with which to 
cook supper and keep the “ living’? wagon warm 
through the cold and gloomy night. Happy will 
they be if one of those heavy snow-storms which 
occur so frequentiy on the plains does not over- 
whelm them during the hours of darkness, and 
turn their camp into a tomb. 

It has sometimes happened, especially in earlier 
years, that a party travelling over the plains in 
spring, soon after the snow hac melted away, 
have come across the evidences of just such a 
tragedy—a wagon containing the dead bodies of 
some family, and close to it the remains of the 
faithful team that had borne them on their way 
until overtaken by the storm that buried them. 
They may have perished without realizing their 
fatezor they may have suffered for days in the | 
hopéless struggle with the elements. . 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Mr. Scuvyter Crossy, the Governor of Mon- 
tana, has written an interesting letter to Senator 
Vest, a member of the Committee on Territories, 
concerning the Yellowstone Park. This reserva- 
tion consists of nearly four thousand square 
miles, and contains some of the sublimest scen- 
ery in America. .The same causes which make 
its scenery sublime, and have thus far rendered it 
a safe refuge for the great game which has al- 
most disappeared from the plains, make it almost 
' useless for any other purpose than that of a na- 
tional park, for which it has been wisely reserved. 
There is very little arable land, in it, and if it 
_ were left open to settlement, it would not be set- 
tled. What would happen would be that it 
would be overrun by “skin-hunters” and “ bag- 
hunters,” whose only aim is to kill the greatest 
head of game in the shortest time, and who 
would in a few years exterminate the great game 
of which the Yellowstone region is now almost 
the only asylum. : 

That is precisely what Congress meant to pre- 
vent in reserving the region as a park, and that, 
it seems, is what is likely to happen in spite of 
the reservation, unless Congress takes some fur- 
theraction. The act reserving the Park provides 
_ that the Secretary of the Interior shall provide 
against the wanton destruction of game, and 
against its capture or destruction for purposes 
of profit, The game laws of the Territory of 
' Montana are strict enough, if they are properly 
enforced, to secure not merely a continuing, but 
an increased supply of great game, although the 
game laws of the other Territories contiguous to 
the Park leave something to be desired. Never- 
theless, General Sueripay, in his report for 1882, 
declares that during last winter not less than two 
thousand elk were slaughtered within the Park, 
either wantonly or for their skins. Governor 
Crosby joins General SHrripan in recommending 
that the limits of the Park be extended to the 
eastward. He also urges that the game within 
the Park itself be protected absvlutely.. He also 
suggests that an engineer officer be detached to 
report to the Secretary of the Interior or Super- 
intendent of the Park, with power to call upon 
the troops when it is necessary to enforce the 
Park regulations. By these means it is hoped 
that the overflow of game from the Park will se- 
cure @ constant supply to the sportsmen of the 
adjacent Territories. 

All this seems very sensible. On the other 
hand, a company of speculators has been formed, 
which has applied to Congress for a lease of the 
whole domain. The object of these persons is, 
of course, to make the largest ible amount of 
money out of the Park in thé shortest possible 
time. That object is altogether inconsistent with 
the purpose of preserving the Park as a public 
pleasure-ground for us and for posterity, which 
animated Congress in reserving it from settlement. 
The lease would be sure to result in spoliations 
and desecrations from the effect of which the 
Park would never recover. The application of 
the speculators ought not to be considered for a 
moment. How would our citizens like to witness 
in the National Park ‘uch a scene as the one de- 
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j Unsurpassed as emollients for rough skin, chap 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


IN SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N.S. Reap, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished 
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E. HOWARD & CO. WATCHES 


Are the most reliable time-keepers made. The 
Company is willing to test any number of them 
against a similar number of the finest grades of 
imported watches. For railroad purposes they 
tare unsurpassed. Examine them before buy- 


ing.—{ Adv. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a! 
tion of deodorized —— OIL, pre 
for this pu No comport 
peculiar oe erties which so exactly sult the various 
conditions of the human hair.—[Adv.} 


Turoat Diskases commence with a Cold, 
over-fatiguing the voice. These symptoms are 
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neglected, often result in a chronic trouble 


Throat.—[{Adv.] 
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Tur flowery and lasting fragrance of F! 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
_ and is therefore far more economi- 

cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
PETROLINA COLD CREAM. 


CAMPHOR ICE, 


Reliable, meritorious preparations, which never be- 
come rancid, nor irritate the most sensitive cuticle; 


hande, face, and lips; remove tan, freckles, sunburn, 
or pimples; effectually counteract the injurious ef- 
fects of French pastes, and aints, 
Sold by druggists and dealers in toilet articles. anu- 
factured by BINGHAMTON OIL REFINING CO. 


&c. 
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THE GREAT SAUCE 
OF THE WORLD. 


LEA & PERRINS 


Imparts the most delicious taste and zestto 
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a MEDICAL GEN- 
EMAN Mad- 


Signature is on every bottle of GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Sold and used throughout the world. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, — 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
| 
OFF ICES 43 North Charies St., Baltimore. | 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. | 
Ladies’ Dr Ci Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our businers, we 
confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt retorn of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


§ and 7 John St., N. ¥. | 
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> Print Your 
age: Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
-. For pleasure, money-ma ing, young or 
4 old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
m™ tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 

» Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
KELSEY & COQ., Meriden, Conn. 
Scrap $10 bill and 


15 money-making secrete for 10 8-cent 
stamps. J. FAY, Montpelier, Vt. 
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DON’T DIE_IN THE HOUSE. 
Ask a for “ ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-buigs, 15c. 
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Illustrations, and 30,000 Subjects. 
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JAMES STRONG, S.T.D. 


This work is complete in Ten Volumes, with numerous Maps, about 2500 
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of the merits and value of the work: 


. W. G. T. Suepp, D.D. | 
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. M. B. Anprrson, D.D., LL.D. 
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Rev. Stevens, LL.D. 

Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 

Rev. Wa. Farrrigtp Warren, D.D. 


As a proof of the liberal and unsectarian spirit in which the Cyclopedia has been 
edited, the publishers respectfully call attention to the fotlowing list of names of distin- 
guished theologians of different denominations who have expressed a high appreciation 


Rev, C. P. Kravutn, D.D. 

Rev. E. A. Park, D.D. 

. Bishop T. A. Morris, D.D. 
Bishop E. 8. Janes, D.D. 

. Bishop Levi Scorrt, D.D. 

Bishop M. Simpson, D.D. 

. Bishop E.R. Ames,D.D. 
. Bishop Davis W. Crarx, D.D. 
. Bishop O. C. Baker, D.D. 

. Bishop Cavin Kinestey, D.D. 
. Bishop E. THompson, D.D. 
P. Tuonrson, D.D. 

. W. L. D.D. 

. M. Var, D.D. 

Rev. Ottver Crane, D.D. 

Prof. G. L. LL.D. 

Bishop E. pz Scuweinrrz, D.D. 
Rev. Ww. E. Park, D.D. 

Rev. T. O. D.D. 

President W. L. Wanren, D.D. 

Rev. R. R. Surpren, D.D. 
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The Frozen Fountain, 
Frontispiece Engraving from Gzorzez H. Boveurox's 
Royal Academy Picture ; 


The Wild Welsh Coast, 
By Wier Sixes. Illustrated by Hazay Fenn; 


The Local Associations of Whittier’s 
Poems, 
By Groner M. Wurre. Illustrated; 


German Political Leaders, 
By Professor Hegsext Tortie. Illustrated; 
Artist Strolis in Holland—til., 
By Groner H. Boveuron, Illustrated by Boveutron 
and > 


Our Birds and their Poets, 


By Putt. Routnson ; 


Maryland and the Far South in the Colonial 


eriod, 


Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR, by Constanog Fentmorr Woot- 
son. Illustrated by Faeperioxs; 
SHANDON BELLS, by Biaoxk. Illustrated 
by WiLttam SMALL; 


Short Stories: 
THE SEQUEL TO AN OLD ROMANCE, by Ernest 
INGERSOLL; 
EUGENIE’S FETE-DAY, by A 
Poems 
By Exizasetu Sruarr Juuia C. R. Dorr, 
and M. V. Moore; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Winter Gayeties of the Metropolis.—Tennyson’s 
New Drama.—Mrs. Child’s Letters.—The late An- 
thony Trullope; 


By Joun Fiske; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Reminiscences of Thurlow Weed.—Experience of a 
Pioneer Family.—Negro Songs and Sermons.—An 


Epitaph.—The Modern David-(Laura D. 
Illustrated. 
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MARPERS BAZAR 4 00 
The THREE above publications.............+++ 19 00 
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HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or 


The Volumes of the Werxty and‘Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jauuary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prope with the firet Number for, November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the snbecriber otherwise directs. 

Specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Pgor.ie seut ou 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Fail list of 
Harper's Franklin Square JAbrary will be furniehed 
gratuitousiy on application to Harper & 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Mouey 

Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & CROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Nive 
Cents in Postage Stamps. . 
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REASONS WHY 


1.—The PATENT S?RING conforms itself in shape to EVERY head. 
9 —They DO NOT HAVE A FALAR, wiggy Wak. as all ethers have. 
3.—They cannot tear or break apart, but outwear THRER any 


made, 
me thy CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampnese, 
te ir years. 
—They do not fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing 
6 — "hey are WET COMB, 
and are known t toremain in order for a year without red 
—IG VARANTER EVERY ONE te tote CURLY HAIk, or refund 


can look young and attractive 


yten as others. 


tf not. 
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MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 39 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 


$2259°9 IN GOLD 
TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


We will pay $125.00 tothe person who will send us 
the words contained in our popular book, 


“AMERICAN ETIQUETTE,” 


which are spelled with any of the letters Sorening the 
words ** A 
For the secon est lis 
er the third larvest list, $35.00. 
The contest will close May Ist, 1883. 
‘American Etiquette” is a complete work on 
Home Culture, —" Morals, Ktiquette, 
Letter - Writing, Social and Business 
Forms. Contains "434 pages. Illustrated by 100 
engravings, printed on extra fine paper, and 
handsomely bound. Endorsed by all who. have 
read it. Price, $2.50 gilt; $2.00 plain edge, Contest- 
ants must have a copy of the boo , which will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, with rules governing the 
contest. Send for circular. 
ts wanted in every town. Liberal terms. 
Address RAND, MoNALLY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


FOR VILLAGE AND TOWN LIBRARIES. 


Nearly three hundred numbers, ven fin History, 
a og Fiction, and miscellaneous works. 

Haurer & Bnorures employ no agents for 

the introduction of this Library; but will be pleased to 

ey liberal terms to villages ‘and towns for libraries. 

Send for Harper’s Franklin Square Library Catalogue. 
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LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proof Coatings, 
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H.W. JOHNS M'F'C co. 87 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. 


COMBINATION HOME BATH, 


Patented November 7, 1882, by Prof. J. M. Laflin. 


This Bath is a luxury which, mea tried, will be conxid- 


ered second to no other that money can command. Turk- 


Send d for | for Pamphlet. No. 266 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
for our New 
Illus, Cata 


ish, Russian, Sulphur, Mercurial, and all other medical 
Lowest prices ever known 
Rifles, 


baths, at a cost of Se. per bath. Price complete, $10. 
on 
& Bevolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stam 
1882-83. 
INNATI, 


_ P. POWELL &SON, Main Street, CINC 
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CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
Conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
Contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxrer’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 
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DESECRATION OF OUR NATIONAL PARKS. 
A scene that may be witnessed if the Yellowstone Park. is leased to speculators.—[See Page 46.] 
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G.W. PETTIBONE & CO., 26 Maiden Lane, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES, ° 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. “Is 
&@ success and a boon for which nations should 


feel grateful.”—See “‘ Medical Press,” Lancet,” 
Medical Journal,” &c. 

. CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
nh Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 
Label. This caution is nec bates thine to 
various — and inferior substitutes 
in the m 


LIEBIG COMPANY 'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
aid Chemists. Sole a for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 


Avenue, London, England. 
Sold wholesale in New zor by PARK & TILFORD, 
» MoK OBBINS, H. K. & F 
THURBER & Co., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & co. 


BETTER THAN PILLS 
or other purgative medicine 


Catalogue of works by sone plows with alpha- 
bet and Enestentions for n application. 
Address PHONOGRAP ic INSTITUTE. Cin’ti, O. 


GREAT WESTERN 


Write for Tiltustrated Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent o, 4, for examinatooca. 


“PALETTES.” 
Beantiful new sets of Imported Cards, by mail, 15c. 
Stamps. WHITING, 50- Nassau Street, New York. 
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dress J. E. SH >PAY 


STEPHENS INKS London, 


D BY ALL STATIONERS IN AMERICA, 
New Srvyizs: Gold Beveled Edge and 
ARDS Chromo Visiting Cards. finest 
and lowest prices, 5 
hk name, a 
with each order. CLINTON & Co. ,Clintonville, Conn, 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$12 Outfit free. Address Tzux & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$5 10 $00 & Co” Portland, Maine. 


t Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
50 * with name, 10ce. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 


BUIST’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 


—_ 
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German C 


Brillant and Suecesst 
AMERICAN NOVELS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
L 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. A Story 
of New York Society. By Mrs. M. E. W. Suxr- 
woop. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


The story is cleverly told, and gives a picture of 
metropolitan society which is realistic in the extreme. 
The author writes from an intimate knowledge, and, 
as she has the gifts of wit and humor, portrays her 
characters in graphic sketches. A piquant undertone 
of satire serves farther to gratify toe reader.— Buston 
Traveller. 

It has humor, pathos, and dramatic situations. All 
through it are fine descriptions, bright reflections, aud — 
wise suggestions.— Boston Globe. 

There is a great deal about social forms in New 
York—details about sending cards, introducing peo- 
ple, etc.—Boston Advertiser. 


IL 
ANNE. A Novel. By Constance F. Woot- 
gon, Illustrated by C. S. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. | 


Miss Woolson adds to her observation an unusual 
insight into the human heart. Sometimes a frag- 
ment, and not an inferior fragment, of the mantle of 
George Eliot is resting on her capable shoulders.— 
Century, N. ¥ 

The scenery is fine, the characterization excellent, 
and the purpose true. * * * The book has humor also, 
and plenty of it.* * * “Anne” is full of power, and 
will not soon be forgotten.—Lierary World, Bostun. 

Clearly a work of genius.—Boston Traveller. 


Il. 
EN-HUR. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. 
Watiace. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Its real basis is a description of the life of the Jews 
and Romans at the beginning of the Christian era, 
and this is both forcible and brilliant. * * * We are 
carried through a surprising variety of scenes: we 
witness a sea-fight, a churiot-race, the internal econ- 
omy of a Roman galley, domestic interiors at An- 
tiech, at Jerusalem, and among the tribes of the 
desert; palaces, prisons, the hannts of dissipated 
Roman youth, the houses of pious families of Israel). 
There is plenty of exciting incident; everything is 
animated, vivid, and glowing.—N. Y. Tribune. 


IV. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE. By Henry 
James, Jr. Illustrated by pv Maurier. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


“Washington Square” ie a sdciety study rather . 
than a novel, and as such is a delightful piece of 
analysia, to be ranked with the best works that Mr. 
James has done.—Boston Traveller 

No reader will be oe to lay the book down un- 
finished.—Boston Courier 

HELEN TROY. By the Author of “Golden 
Rod.” ~§16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Will bring the author still greater popularity, and 
will give her an honorable place among American 
novelists. Her style is crisp and entertaiving; the 
incidents of the story are fresh, and move forward 
without halting, and the plot, although not a difficult 
one, is skilfully constructed. All of the characters 
in the book stand out in their individuality, and are 
vividly drawn, with sufficient variety and contrast to 
make them attractive.—Providence Press. ; 


VL. 


PRUDENCE. A Story of Esthetic London. 


By Lucy C. Littre. [Illustrated by Grorex 
pu Maurier. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


sthetic life in London, in some of its many phases, 
finds a delightful interpretation in Mrs. Lillie’s charm- 
ing romance._* * * There are mauy other things to 
commend ‘ Prudence” besides it merit as a story. It 
is written in an unassumifg style that ig specially | 
attractive, its character-portraits are vividly outlined 
and logically analyzed, its descriptions of London 
society are artistically tonched, a delicate element of 
satire mingling with the estheticism, while the whole 
work is pervaded by an atmosphere of freshness and 
purity that is delightful iu {ts influence.—Providence 
Journal, 


ta" Harrer & Brotures will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part v the 
United States, on recetpt of the price. 


styles of imported bev 
cards, with eat Bag tr list & private terms 
to agents, 2c. CA MILLS, Northford, Conn. 


STAMMERING CORE! 


No pay until 


AGENTS to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2000 Reorre 
Boox. Sells at sight. You double of may money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House; Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$2.50 PRINTING PRESS, 

with a complete Seript —_ Outfit, 
Sample Cards and Catalogue, 8c. 

w. €. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth 8t., Phila, Pa. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mipstrated Book 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., New York. 


can fortu 
AGENTS 


BY Mrs. Dr. J. H. 
red. Send for circular. 
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A ROLLED GOLD £0LID RING, makes a beauti 
ful and valuable gift to a lady, gentleman or child. and . 
in order to secure new customers for our firm, we will 
forward POSTPAID to any address in the United 
States or Canada, one of our MEAV Y 18K, ROLLED 
GOLD RINGS. Either in BAND, KOUND 
or handsome AMETHYST, GARNET GOLB 
, raf STONE, ONYX, IMITATION DIAMOND or 
te, \ ee each, in Silver or Postage Stamps, an ou desire we 
AVE ANE. will ENGRAVE any INITIAL, NAME, MOTTO 
DescRiPl OR SENTIMENT on the inside of the ring WITH- 
OUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE, provided you CUT 
OUT ADVERTISEMENT, and mail to us 
with amount, on or before MAY Ist, 1888. At the 
same time we send your ring we will mail youa bundle 
L ( otf ae and feel sure that you will be so 
a dbl highly pleased with the ring, and that it will give such 
gatisiaction that you will oblige us by distributing 
‘ Catalogues sent you among your friends, at the same THE DOSE IS SMALL. 
bb Set 4 #¥ time showing them the beautiful ring you have received 3 THE ACTION IS PROMPT 
from us. You can in this way assist us in selling other 
goods of STANDARD QUALITY which we manu- A) HE TASTE IS DELI- 
ture from new end designs, ond GUAR. 
FUILKE PALES WE MAKE OUR PROFIT. 
Remember the ring we send you w eav 
only to introduce our Foods and Catalogues in en nary 
& eo viel firm is LD ESTABLIs TRY A 25 CENT BOX. 
ELI manufacturin ret-class g s from 
the ious METALS.” We can only send outa Sold by all Druggiste. 
LIMITED NUMBER of ringsat pricé named, and to 
— ourselves from jewelers and dealers ordeting 
ONE TIME in this paper, hence require you to cut ) 
| GUN WORKS, g 
= = 
wish two rings send this advertisement and §1.# @ z 
If more than two are Soin aoe must pay full prices 
as quoted in our Catalogue. To ascertain the size ring qumngrnmimpaintinabeinaenepmnestmngrereenernirmcemei tata ; 
you wear cut per su. it will just mee 
around the fin e slip tous, State which 
ou want, B ROUND or STONE 
KING. i? yo ne 45 | state WHICH 
KIND OF STONE I8 DESIRED, and also write 
lainly what you wish ENGRAVED on inside 
| 
$2.70 Fore 
50 utiful Lromo 
SEEDS Garde, 10c. 14 pks. G1. 20 beve 
ee giltedged cards with lapped cormers, 100, 
growers of Garden Agents’ large album containing ail the latest 
aN 7 unrivalicd for their 
here Buist TOLLEC- 
ly Pea, (earliest 
Fy lange, of mild 
mu‘ch and Drum-Head Cabbage, (finest and heading 
world), Zarly Jersey Wakefield and Winni Cabbage, 
and Cuban Queen Water. 
Beet, Black Seeded Simpeon 
mber, New Red Turnip, Buist’s New 
will reach Yes and that thelr will pie 
a and t their please y 
Wo tee these assortment: will y variet ffed'on recsigt 
F E $ of 30¢ taken as GaRDEN AL, & valuable 
of fowers, with 3 s mailed free tc 


